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WICHITA FALLS RUN-OFF 





Democrats 


in 


n Bexar Election 


AT LARGE 

Democrats won in San An- 
tonio, a Democrat and a Re- 
publican squared off for a run- 
off in the Wichita Falls con- 
gressional district, and an un- 
usually light turnout was ex- 
pected in the fourth district 
race to choose a successor to 
Speaker Sam Rayburn. 

These were developments this 
week on the special election front: 
@ Democratic Rep. Franklin 

Spears, a liberal and leader 
of the San Antonio delegation in 
the Texas House, defeated Repub- 
lican James Helland in the special 
race to fill Cong. Henry Gonzalez’ 
vacated seat in the Texas Senate. 
The vote was 23,807 to 16,759. Lib- 
eral Democrat Rudy Esquivel 
edged Republican Raymond Rus- 
sell, former Democrat and state 
representative, 20,618 to 20,327. 
Russell immediately sought a re- 
count. 


@ Democrat Graham B. Pur- 


cel, a moderate liberal, and 
conservative Republican Joe Bai- 
ley Meissner led the special elec- 
tion field in the 19-county, tradi- 
tionally Democratic Wichita Falls 
district. In the race to fill Frank 
Ikard's seat, Purcell received 8,928 
and Meissner 6,702. Gov. Price 
Daniel must set the run-off date 
sometime between Jan. 22 and 
Feb. 6. 
@ No more than 15,000 voters, 

possibly fewer, were expected 
to go to the polls Dec. 23, after 
this issue goes to the press, to fill 
the Rayburn vacancy. Five Demo- 
crats and one Republican are in 
the race. 
@ The second Republican elect- 

ed to the Texas House in the 
off-year special elections, George 
Korkmas of Texas City, was sworn 
in by Speaker Jim Turman. Kork- 
mas, who polled only 28.3 percent 
of the vote in the sudden-death 
House election to fill County 
Judge Pete LaValle's place, will 
join the GOP’s Kenneth Kohler of 
Amarillo, who was elected last 
month. The two will form the first 
two-man Republican bloc since 
Reconstruction in the Texas 
House. 


Demo Unity 


In the San Antonio race, the 
total vote was 41,644, less than 
half the 97,000 cast in the Novem- 
ber. election in which Gonzalez 
bested Republican John Goode. 

The third man in the Senate 
field, arch-conservative Bard Lo- 
gan of the Constitution Party, 
polled 353 votes. 

Indications were strong that the 
three losing Democratic candi- 
dates in the Wichita Falls con- 
gressional race would support 
Purcell against Meissner in the 
run-off. These would include Jack 
Hightower, Wilbarger County dis- 
trict attorney, who polled 6,129; 
Rep. Vernon Stewart of Wichita 





Falls, who got 2,734; and Archer 
City attorney Jimmy Horany, who 
finished with 2,058. 

Democratic Committeewoman 
Mrs. J. Pickens Coleman, ina let- 
ter to a Wichita Falls newspaper, 
said this week she was “commend- 
ing the other Democratic candi- 
dates for their statements of sup- 
port to Judge Purcell.” 

Purcell declared that the run- 
off “will show the Democratic 
Party is much in the majority in 
our district. The final outcome is 
inevitable.” Countered Sen. John 
Tower, a native of Wichita Falls: 
“I think conservatives have every 
cause for optimism, and with hard 
work Meissner can win.” 

The congressional district has 
never voted Republican. Even in 
the Blakley-Tower Senate run-off 
last May, native son Tower failed 
to carry a county. 

Purcell ran as a moderate lib- 
eral. He quoted Rayburn’s well- 
known slogan in the campaign, “I 
am a Democrat without prefix or 
suffix.” He charged that the Re- 
publicans, if they gained control 
of Congress, might commit “reck- 
less and dangerous military ges- 
tures.” 

Meissner, on the other hand, 
said, “I wear the badge of con- 
servatism proudly. Citing “the 
breakneck rush to socialism,” he 
campaigned against federal aid to 
education, government controls on 
farming, and “socialized medi- 
cine.” 

Cong. Bob Wilson of California, 
who heads the GOP congressional 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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indignation 
Backfires 
In El Paso 


EL PASO 

County Treasurer Pierce Atwa- 
ter of El Paso says he is “moder- 
ately indignant” over the conduct 
of the ultra-conservative National 
Indignation Committee, El Paso 
branch. 

The organization rented Liberty 
Hall in El Paso to hold a meeting 
Nov. 25. Because there would be 
no admission charge and no col- 
lection, the hall was given the 
Indignants for only $25. When 
the group rented the hall for two 
more nights, Nov. 28 and 29, the 
committee was informed the rent 
would be $150, “the usual charge,” 
reported the El Paso Times, “made 
for schools, churches, and civic 
groups for their functions.” 

The hall was then rented by 
Turner Bennett. He became ill 
while sitting on the stage during 
one of the rallies and had to be 
removed to a hospital. County Rec- 
reation Director Sam Cohen was 
referred to a C. Robert Lane for 
payment of the rent. When Lane 
protested the charge, Cohen 
agreed to take $100 a night for the 
last two meetings. The total bill 
ran to $225. ‘ 

That was three weeks ago, and 
since then no word has been re- 
ceived from the Indignation Com- 
mittee. That, Treasurer A‘water 
told the commissioners court this 
week, is why he is indignant. 

County Judge Woodrow Bean, 
noting the small crowds that at- 
tended the rallies “despite a great 
deal of advertisement in advance,” 
commented: “This proves that El 
Paso is not indignant—at least 
about the things the Indignation 
Committee wants it to be indig- 
nant about.” 
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75,000 IN TEXAS 





Making 


the Most 


Of ‘Slow’ Minds 


AUSTIN 

Texas is developing a “two 
track’”’ educational system. Al 
though about 75,000 school-age 
children are mentally retarded 
the state had no particular pro 
gram for them before 1952. T 
day about a third of them ar: 
receiving special education i: 
a seven-step pattern entirely 
unlike the normal twelve-grade 
curriculum. 

Mentally 
have such 
ple would rather not think alt 
them, and for a long time 
Texans didn't. “We 
starting in Texas,” 
Eskridge, director of the sp 
education division of the Tex 
Education Agency, “but 
caught up with the rest of the 
tion pretty much.” 


insufficient child 


painful problems 


were lat 


says Chat 


we ha 


Most of the major cities 
begun giving special attention 
their retarded students in set 
rate classrooms, but Anton 
is lagging behind. Retarded 
pils usually get less special atten 
tion in smaller school 
than in most of the major 

Of the state’s 44,000 school-ag 
educable mentally retarded 
dren, one-third, 14,817, 
rolled in special school progran 
Eskridge says. Only 1,327 of 
22,000 “trainable” retardeds 
receiving special 
public schools, however, 
schools are prohibited bj 
terms of state law from enroll 
the roughly 20,000 


The most serious barrier to the 
expansion of the Texas program 


San 


distr 


are 


training in 


and 


“untrainable 





for congenitally backward = stu- 
acute shortage of 
special teachers for 
John Peck, educational 
psychology professor at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, is supervising a 
federally-aided program there to 
out more such teachers. 


aents Is an 
qualified 


them. Dr. 


turn 
Kennedy, announcing 
ment of a panel to direct 

ial attack on mental re- 

said “Approximately 5,- 

),000 persons itn this country are 
i. It strikes at those least 
protect themselves—-our 

It affects by its nature 

to all mem- 

families and their 
hus, mental retardation 
ous personal matter to at 
out of every twelve peo- 

. 600 times as 


sident 


elationships 


their 


disables .. 
infantile paralysis.” 
mentally re- 
youths, about three per- 
the population, into three 
the untrainables (one-half 
percent), the trainabdles 
-half of one percent), and 

ljucable mentally retarded 


cent). 


ors divide 


children used to be called, 
idiots, imbeciles, and 
and of course to some ex- 
still are among people 
r example, still call mental 
yns insane asylums. 
Between the “EMR’s,” the edu- 
mentally retarded, and the 
students fall the “slow 
about 20 to 25 percent 
of the population. “About a quar- 
ter of your school population will 
ontinued on Page 3) 
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learners,” 








Searc 


HOUSTON 

“Racial separation in this 
country does two things. Just 
as it emphasizes the will of the 
majority, it also emphasizes 
the tremendous desires of the 
minority. If a man in the mi- 
nority is told, “You are not 
like the majority,’ he wants to 
find out what he is.” 

This is part of John Biggers’ 
explanation for going to Africa. 
Dr. Biggers is head of the art de- 
partment at Texas Southern Uni- 
versity. He is also a Negro, and 
being a Negro in this country, he 
Says, usually means that one feels 
rootless and at odds with oneself 
and with the world. He has told 
about his odyssey of self-discovery 
in a book, Ananse: the Web of 
Life in Africa, which the Univer- 
sity of Texas Press will bring out 
in the spring. 

This week he told the Observer 
what went into the book. 

“If your bloodline is English, 
you know what your ancestral 
background is, so you know what 
you are,” he continued. “The con- 
tributions of the English people 
are undisputed. But what does a 
Negro know about his African 
heritage? What do most people 
know about Africa? 

“If you take the idea that what 
a man is is part of his roots, then 
it becomes important to him to 
find out about those roots. If you 
are called a savage, sub-human, 
you want to find out if it’s true. 





ing for Roots in Africa 


“All that has been written about 
Africa, textbooks and magazine 
articles—none acknowledges the 
African as equal. Missionaries 
have written about Africans as 
sub-human savages because they 
want to get money to continue 
their work. Merchants spread the 
same word because they want to 
keep power. During the 19th cen- 
tury anthropologists took over 
Darwinism and applied it to so- 
cial evolution. The African world 
was justified as the kind of fossil 
remains of a civilization that later 
evolved into the European and 
all other civilizations. Anthropolo- 
gists have thrown out that idea 
now, but the notion lingers on. 

“Of course things are getting 
better. People see talented Ne- 
groes representing their countries 
at the United Nations and they 
wonder, ‘Where did these fellows 
get this ability if they just walked 
out of a tree?’” 

Biggers traveled to Africa ‘oa a 
UNESCO artist exchange pro- 
gram, staying six months in 
Ghana, Nigeria, and Togo. If the 
information circulated’ about Af- 
rica is accurate in any part, says 
Biggers, it is accurate in what is 


known about African art. But even 


in this area he found he had to 
modify his assumptions. 

“We are usually taught that all 
African art is expressionistic,” he 
said. “But at Efe in Nigeria 
(where the Yoruba people live) 


the Society of Antiquity has been! 





unearthing art of bronze 
terra cotta, showing the 
of a pre-Christian society 
art forms relate very 
the art forms of the Mediterrane 
world, rather than to the 
sionistic wood 
found in Africa. This 

some other culture. Here 
body we don’t know 

about. The Efe bronze heads 
been caste with eggshell thinnes 
With all our technical 
ment, we are unable 

them. These people were hig! 
skilled. What happened to then 
The same thing that happened t 
the Romans. When you have cer 
turies of war, societies get buried 


What Is Primitive? 


As for the idea that Africans ar 
primitives, Biggers is willing 
go along, if the definition of prin 
itive is greatly expanded and 
fined. He explained: “The Ashant 
people used gold weights for bal 
ancing gold dust, which 
currency from the 13th 
up to 1895 when the British con 
quered them. These gold weight 
were made in many forms—an 
mals, humans, vegetables, abstra 
powers (sun rays, fertility, 

“Well, though the introduction 
of the British pound as currenc) 
made these gold weights no longer 
a necessary part of the Ashant 
life, they went right on making 
them anyway. Metal casting con 
tinues as a major craft in West 
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and the processes 
ll used the multi 
igs of the images persists. 
are primitive people, all 
they give a broader 
primitive. You will 
that primitive people can 
ive in one direction and create 
very complex point of view. 
Biggers found the religious tra- 
ditions of the back country espe- 
ially complex. He collected about 
»,000 African proverbs, and claims 
that every Hebrew proverb 
African proverb of 
sentiment. For instance, 
reminiscent of the Biblical ad- 
monition te fear the power that 
kill the soul, not the power 
that kills the body, is this African 
“Uniess you die of Onya- 
kapon (a god), tet living man kill 
you and you will not perish.” 
the Biblical duplicate for 
African sayings might be 
difficult to discover: “You 
‘Oh it does not mat- 
you tranquil,” and 
is not a sleeping room for 
visits.” 
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Imitation Loss 
was born in Gas- 
one of six children, 
his way via Hampton 
tute to Penn State, where he 
ved his three degrees. He has 
a number of honors in art 
. Practically always his 
ct is the Negro and the Ne- 
Continued on Page 2) 
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Imitation 


Called 


Chief Negro Evil 


(Continued from Page 1) 

gro life in America. But one thing 
constantly bothered him about the 
American Negro: his tendency to 
imitate white people—to straight- 
en the hair, to powder, to “go 
slick"—a tendency which is well 
displayed in the popular Negro 
magazine Ebony. 


“But when a man imitates, he 
loses himself,” said Biggers. “He's 
got to turn back and find some- 
thing to be proud of within him- 
self. The Chinese and the Japa- 
nese have achieved industrializa- 
tion without changing spiritually. 
The American Negro and the Afri- 
can Negro must advance without 
surrendering spiritually.” 


Unfortunately, he said, his hopes 
to find the African being faithful 
to the spirit of Africa were not 
always supported. “The African 
also is prone to take over Western 
images and spiritualities—aesthet- 
ics, religions. Western art and 
music are being taught in some 
African universities while African 
art and music are slighted. This is 
not always true, and I was happy 
to see some African leaders aware 
of the danger.” 

Biggers said he felt like a tour- 
ist, but also like a brother return- 
ing home. “The educated African 
understood the racial ties between 
us. The uneducated didn’t; they 





thought I was just a foreigner. At) 


Ede, Nigeria, I was drummed into | 


talking drums. The king came out 
in the courtyard and explained in 
the Yoruba tongue that the drums 
had been wrong. They had said 
I was a European (the Yoruba 
have the same word for European 
and foreigner), but that I was 
neither a European nor a foreign- 
er, but a brother from America 
who had returned after 300 years. 
And that’s the way I really felt.” 

He said he ran into several 
dozen American Negroes living in 
Africa, living there permanently. 
“They probably started out to find 
their roots like I did, and just 
stayed.” 

If he felt like a “brother” to the 
Africans, does this mean he doesn't 
think in terms of being an Ameri- 
can? “I certainly want to be a 
full-fledged American,” he _ said. 
“You see how I answered that 
question? I want to be an Ameri- 
can. I think the African experi- 
ence had a great deal to do with 
settling me down. Certainly I am 
an American. There's nothing else 
I am.” 

Then, if he has “settled down,” 
does it mean he will take his art 
subjects from all parts of Ameri- 
can life—from whites as well as 
Negroes? No, said Biggers, he 
would continue to paint Negro life 
only. 

“But I may start doing some 
satirical work,” he said. “About 
the kind of American Negroes who 
are ashamed of their kinky hair.” 





the presence of the king with’ BS. 
AROUND TEXAS | pose of Beaumont-Port Arthur 
Some legislators continued to| conditions. 


voice their doubts this week about 
the worth of the loan shark meas- 
ure written by the Legislative 
Council and recommended to Gov. 
Price Daniel for inclusion in spe- 
cial session matters. 

The criticisms are aimed partic- 
ularly at two features of the meas- 
ure: the favoritism shown compa- 
nies that make loans of less than 
$100, and the inclusion of loans of 
up to $1,500 under the loan com- 
pany law, the contention being 
that this gets out of the realm of 
small loans and into banking. 

The only two of the 1l-man 
panel who voted against recom- 
mending the bill were Rep. Don 
Kennard of Fort Worth and Sen. 
Charles Herring of Austin. 

Under the recommendation, 
companies could charge up to $20 
for a $100 loan made for only 15 
days. Kennard said only six states 
set up a separate category for reg- 
ulating the under-$100 loans. 

In Beaumont, rival factions that 
developed since last year's crime 
crackdown have begun to do 
hatchet jobs on each other. The 
criminal district court grand jury 
indicted W. G. Walley Jr., acting 
district attorney of Jefferson 
County, on a morals charge; then 
the 13th District Court grand jury 
turned around and indicted 11 of 
the 12-member criminal district 
court grand jury for allegedly di- 
vulging proceedings and informa- 
tion after they were discharged. 

Atty. Gen. Will Wilson took Wal- 
ley’s side and said his indictment 
“will bring such a wave of public 
indignation as to backfire on those 
who perpetrated it. Such an in- 
dictment will undoubtedly be ac- 
cepted . .. as a political move. It 
may even add steam to the clean- 
up.” 

Walley fought back by filing a 
$50,000 libel suit against L. M. Wil- 
liams Sr., foreman of the grand 
jury, and 10 other members. Wal- 
ley was appointed to head the 
county’s crime investigations after 
last year's widely publicized ex- 
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In Austin, as this issue of the 
Observer is in preparation, Sena- 
tor-elect Franklin Spears’ special 
escheat committee is meeting 
again. Thirty-six bankers were 
subpoenaed to appear, but most 
of them chose to send underlings. 

In Houston, the Post reported 
that James A. Elkins, of the firm 
of Vinson, Elkins, Weems and 
Searls,-well known in Texas po- 
litical affairs—has purchased 20,- 
000 shares of common stock of the 
Pure Oil Co., the shares having a 
market value of $690,000. Elkins is 
a director of the Pure Oil Co. 

Everywhere in Texas, independ- 
ent oil men continued to complain 
this week about the Interior De- 
partment’s order to allow imports 
of 12,206 barrels more daily in 1962 
than is presently being permitted. 
The new figure is 919,837 barrels 
daily. James E. Russell, president 
of the West Central Texas Oil and 
Gas Assn., said this would result 
in another severe blow to the 
Texas independent oil man. He 
also said that by allowing it, 
President Kennedy was going 
back on his word to “study” the 
situation. 

In Houston, Rice University un- 
dergraduates voted 778 to 447 to 
desegregate the school’s admission 
policies. The vote has no effect 
on the school's charter, which lim- 
ited admission to whites only. 

In Austin, the University of 
Texas’ population research center 
reported changes in trends. Of 
the 143 counties that lost popula- 
tion during the 1950's, 94 gained 
during 1960-61, and 17 of the 111 
counties that gained during the 
1950’s lost during 1960-61. 

(Also, the metropolitan areas did 
not grow as rapidly during the 
past year as they had during the 
past decade. 

Sly California book stores, tak- 
ing advantage of Texas’ virtue, 
have begun placing ads in Texas 
newspapers advertising the sale of 
Tropic of Cancer by mail. In sev- 
eral areas of the state the book 
is banned for sale in bookstores, 
but the US. Post Office does not 
judge it to be pornographic. 





j Republican primary, 


CON>. TIVE. DEMOS 





Two- 


Second in a continuing 
series on the Texas Repub- 
lican Party. 

AT LARGE 


Two differing expressions of 
concern over the Republican 
upsurge in Texas by conserva- 
tive Democrats who wield in- 
fluence in Democratic and gov- 
ernmental circles in the state 
were published recently in East 
Texas newspapers. 

E. B. Germany, president of 
Lone Star Steel Company, whose 
column “The Way I See It” ap- 
pears weekly in several East Texas 
newspapers—the space being pur- 
chased by Lone Star Steel—-sent 
out the warning to other Demo- 
cratic conservatives: 

“A great deal of comment is 
going around about Democrats 
quitting the party and becoming 
Republicans. There probably is 
more conversation than there are 
actual defections, but be that as it 
may, it is well for all conserva- 
tive Democrats to consider the 
grave consequences of defecting 
because therein is the danger of 
handing our state government 
over to the liberals. 

“The law states that if you vote 
in the Republican primary elec- 
tion, your poll tax receipt shall be 
stamped so as to indicate your ac- 
tion, and that no poll tax receipt 
so stamped shall be honored in 
the Democratic primary election 
or run-off. It will, of course, allow 
you to vote in the general election. 


“The Republican party has not 
yet gained sufficient strength to 
become a factor as such, nor is it 
likely that a sufficient number of 
Democrats will switch over to 
make it a strong factor in the 
years immediately ahead. In many 
instances, Republican candidates 
will be unopposed in the Republi- 
can primary, hence, the lone can- 
didate automatically will be named 
to run in the general election 
where the voter may cast his bal- 
lot for either party's candidate. 


In many races there will be no 
Republican. 
“Now let's look at what might 


happen to the Democratic slate if 
a large number of conservatives 
belt the party and vote in the 
R-publican primary, thus elimi- 
nating their vote in the Demo- 
cratic elections. 


“It goes without saying that 
virtually all of the Democrats who 
become Republicans are ultra- 
conservatives. Thus, their votes 
would not be included in the Dem- 
ocratic primary or run-off where 
we need all of the conservative 
strength we can possibly muster. 
The loss of these votes would pave 
the way for a liberal Democrat to 
beat a conservative, and move into 
the general election. 

“On the other hand, if conserva- 
tive Democrats remain loyal to 
the party, cast their votes in the 
Democratic primary and run-off 
for the most conservative candi- 
date (and there usually are several 
candidates in the Democratic pri- 
mary as compared to only one in 
the Republican primary) and get 
him nominated, they thus gain the 
opportunity of voting in the gen- 
eral election for one of two con- 
servatives, either the Democrat or 
the Republican. Then the choice 
is up to the voter, but it is a cinch 
that the winner will be a conserv- 
ative regardless of party affilia- 
tion. 


Balance of Power 

“There is one big point to re- 
member ... If you vote in the 
you cannot 
vote in the Democratic primary or 
run-off. Then you should remem- 
ber that a vote cast for either 
party's candidate in either pri- 
mary does not bind you—morally 
or legally—to vote for the same 


, candidate in the general election. 





arty Warnings 


“The sane, reasonable course to 
be followed by all conservative 
Democrats is remain in the party, 
and try to get a conservative can- 
didate nominated. If we do this, 
then we will be assured of a choice 
between two conservatives in the 
general election instead of a fa- 
vored liberal Democrat against an 
underdog conservative Republican. 


“The balance of power within 
the Democratic party — conserva- 
tives versus liberals—is, indeed, 
a thin margin. Defection of Demo- 
cratic conservatives might easily 
hand the state offices over to the 
liberals by simple default, and vot- 
ing in the Republican primary is 
an easy way to default your rights 
to strengthen conservatism in 
state government.” 


Texas Under Attack 


The Palestine Herald-Press, a 
conservative Democratic daily, ex- 
pressed a somewhat different fear, 
but with parallels, in an editorial 





last week. Under the headline 
“Texas Is Under Attack” the paper 
warned: 

“Obviously, the swing of Texas 
voters toward conservatism in re- 
cent years, with Republicans mak- 
ing inroads in the politics of this 
once-solid Democratic state, has 
liberal chieftans of the national 
Democratic Party worried. 


“As a result, it appears that a 
big move is on by Democratic big- 
wigs to capture control of Texas. 
The move is to dominate in Austin 
and to remove Texas congressmen 
who refuse to follow the liberal 
big-government line. John Dowdy 
of this district is one of the in- 
tended victims of the purge. 


“All through Texas the party 
controllers are busy, laying the 
groundwork for an all-out assault 
on Texas politicians who oppose 
federal giveaways and federal dic- 
tation of the states. 


“What looms in Texas, therefore, 
is a showdown battle for control. 
Texans must recognize the obvi- 
ous signs that its very existence 
as an independent-thinking state 
is jeopardized by what is going 
on today. 

“It is no accident that a large 
share of the counties of Texas 
were designated as ‘distressed 
areas.’ That gives the bureaucrats, 
with full instruction from their 
political sponsors, excuse to or- 
ganize large groups of Texas peo- 
ple into politically valuable units, 
with the promise of federal hand- 
outs to spur their enthusiasm. 

“It also is not accident that the 
Federal Study Commission, set up 
under the sponsorship of Vice 
President Lyndon Johnson, has 
turned out a report on Texas wa- 
ter development that, if accepted 
by Congress, would give federal 
bureaucrats complete control of 
all the water resources of the 
state. 


“We are under massive attack in 
Texas. Have no doubt about that. 
The attack is political, but it car- 
ries with it the very grave possi- 
bility that Texas may become a 
mere ward of the federal govern- 
ment, similar to the several states 
in the southeast were the federal 
government’s Tennessee Valley 
Authority has taken over political 
control by controlling their econ- 
omies. Such a possibility calls for 
alert resistance by Texas voters... 

“Texas has become a major item 
of conquest for the people who 


believe all power should be vested 
in Washington, and who would 
like to usurp the rights of the 


states, politically and economi- 
cally. Texas, through the inde- 
pendence of Texas people, has 


shown voters in other states that 
they do not have to wear a brass 
collar as liberal Democrats. Those 
who want to perpetuate the brass 
collar want to remove Texas as a 
sore spot in their area of control 
and remove Texas at the same 
time as an influence on Southern 
states...” 


‘Throw Off Shackles’ 


Meanwhile, the Republicans’ 
public relations onslaught contin- 
ues. Typical of their drive to re- 
cruit disgruntled Democrats all 
over Texas was a full-page adver- 
tisement in American Weekly, a 
Sunday magazine which is carried 
by many Texas dailies. 

“There’s Only One Party for 
Texas Conservatives” the large 
print proclaimed. A lengthy text, 
in standard type, said: 

“Conservatives stand for the 
principles of our Constitution and 
our heritage of freedom which 
made America great. In simplest 
terms a conservative is for greater 
personal liberty and _ individual 
responsibility. A 
stands firmly for government 
economy, sound money, private 
enterprise, private property, lim- 
ited federal government, states’ 
rights, and responsible, local self- 
government... 

“If you are a conservative, then 
you belong in the dynamic new 
Republican Party of Texas . . . be- 
cause these are the conservative 
principles the Republican Party 
stands for. 

“You are wasting your time and 
helping destroy your own freedom 
if you cling blindly to a party 
name that once stood for the Con- 
stitutional principles of your fa- 
ther and your grandfather.” 

The Democratic Party, the ad 
continued, is now the party “of 
the ultra liberal and the welfare 
state.” Texas Democrats, further- 
more, are “completely controlled 
by the ultra-liberal New Frontier 
bosses in Washington, whose poli- 
cies and platforms were endorsed 
by Democratic leaders.” 

“Throw off the shackles of the 
past,” the appeal concluded, “and 
move forward with the new Re- 
publican Party of Texas.” 

At the bottom of the page was 
a coupon, to be addressed to state 
GOP chairman Tad Smith. Con- 
verts were asked to provide their 
name, address, city, county, and 
precinct. Ww.M. 











New Appeal | 
For Stickney 


FORT BEND COUNTY 
Attorneys for Howard Stickney, 
under death sentence for the mur- 
der of Shirley Barnes, indicated 
this week they will seek a man- 
damus from the State Supreme 
Court directing District Judge 
T. M. Gupton of Fort Bend Coun- 
ty to try Stickney for the murder 

of Shirley's husband, Clifford. 


Gupton this week refused the 
request by Stickney’s attorneys 
for a trial. Stickney wants the 
trial in order to bring out consid- 
erable evidence not used in ‘the 
trial at which he was condemned. 


Bob Looney, one of Stickney's 
attorneys, accused the Harris 
County district attorney's office, 
which fought the plea for a new 
trial, of being “afraid to have the 
true facts come out at another 
trial.” 

Stickney was first tried in Har- 
ris County because that’s where 
Mrs. Barnes’ body was found. 
Barnes’ body was found in Fort 
Bend County. 


conservative 
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Seven Stages to Economic Usefulness 


(Continued from Page 1) 
always be in that (slow learner) 
category, and just naturally so,” 
says Peck. “If you’re going to edu- 
cate all the children in the nation, 
these people are just naturally 
going to be slower. We just have 
te admit that, you know. But it’s 
no insult to the family—the child 
just doesn’t take to books. We 
worry about him and we don’t 
need to—because a lot of time he 
makes more money than college 
professors.” 

The mentally retarded students 
—the lowest three percent mental- 
ly—are now switched onto a seven- 
stage educational track in many 
Texas districts. If psychological 
and diagnostic tests, given every 
few years, indicate a mistake has 
been made and a student ought to 
be returned to the normal 12-grade 
curriculum, he is moved back up, 
but it is conceivable that some 
students who could make the 
grade in the normal curriculum if 
given the chance are switched into 
the seven-stage program and, be- 
ing marginal cases, never get out 
of it. 


Precarious Learning 

The untrainable child is likely 
to have the mentality of a four- 
year-old by the time he is 16. As 
Peck says, “At present we do not 
have any methods of making them 
productive. About half of them 
are incontinent. You can train 
them for months on end and think 
they've learned—the next month 
they've lost it.” 

Don Partridge, Texas Education 
Agency consultant in the area of 
the mentally retarded, says that 
a child this backward usually has 
other handicaps, as well. “The poor 
kid has four strikes against him 
before he comes to bat,” he says. 
“There are still quite a few kept 
in a closet or the back room.” 

But, says Partridge, something 
can be done for the untrainables 
and their families which Texas 
has not yet done. “There is a 
need on the local level,” he’ says, 
“for day care centers for these 
children so their parents can work 
and the mother can devote some 
time to the normal children in 
the family, be a P-TA room moth- 
er or help with the class program, 
and have a normal social life. 
Otherwise, somebody has to stay 
with this child 24 hours a day.” 

Such centers, he added, would 
permit many such children to live 
with their families longer before 
being sent to one of the state’s 
custodial institutions. 

The trainables, the middle stu- 
dents in the mentally retarded 
group, are given the seven-stage 
educational treatment, Peck says. 
These are the stages: 

“First, social development, get- 
ting along better with people. This 
is one of the main things we can 
do. 

“Second, self-care—dress, un- 
dress, cleanliness, making himself 
self-sufficient. 

“Third, language development 
as a communicative tool, learning 
to talk intelligently. If this is not 
done under school supervision, the 
child is apt to be non-communica- 
tive. 

“Fourth, physical—trying to get 


“Seventh, ec ic usefulness— 
how to use tools, the manual 
skills, manipulating equipment. As 
he becomes a teenager this is very 
important,” Peck says. 


Modest Goals 


The trainables may wind up as 
janitors, envelope stuffers, pack- 
agers—employees doing simple, re- 
petitive work—if they are given 
‘enough training. Sometimes they 
adjust well to supervised farm 
work, loading and unloading farm 
products or caring for livestock. 

“After they leave school,” Peck 
says of the trainables, “some, I 
would guess 25 percent of them, 
will become productive in a cer- 
tain sense. Their wages will prob- 
ably be very menial, but they will 
be something. Another 25 percent 
will not succeed and will probably 
be institutionalized. About 50 per- 
cent will return to their homes 
and remain with their families the 
rest of their lives, but they will 
be much better adjusted and ca- 
pable citizens.” 

The educables generally will be 
able to finish about four grades of 
regular academic study, a grade 
every three or four years. The 
separate special education classes 
are paced to the slower rates at 
which they can learn. “This is 
what special education classes are 
for,” Peck says. 

Ideally, only about a fourth of 
the educables’ time is spent in 
academic work. “We give them all 
the academics they can take, and 
then we give them vocational 
training so they can become meni- 
al job holders,” Peck says. Half 
the time they study home eeo- 
nomics or vocational training, lo- 
cally-centered social subjects, and 
local trades and industries where 
they may later work. The remain- 
ing time is given to arts, crafts, 
and music. 

Educators now assume that by 
the time the educables have be- 
come 16 or 17, they will have ab- 
sorbed all the education they can 
profitably and may be ready to go 
to work. The state has been ad- 
ministering a program of job 
placement as part of the educa- 
tional system since last year. 

“What we have developed,” 
Partridge of T.E.A. says, “is a 
separate type curriculum that is 
designed for this type child who 
learns one half to one third as fast 
as the normai child. It’s a sequen- 
tial curriculum with seven steps 
instead of 12 grades. We're trying 
to get away from the traditional 
program designed for the child 
with an IQ of 100 where his (the 
mentally retarded student's IQ) is 
65 or less.” 

By the time the educable men- 
tally retarded student has reached 
the fourth step, he is probably 
studying on a junior high school 
campus. The academics are more 
functional than traditional. “We 
start taking away the books and 
giving him, instead, newspapers, 
periodicals, job application forms, 
social security forms. We start 
aiming him in the direction of the 
work world,” Partridge explains. 

The class may be taken to a 
bakery to watch a worker who 
takes the bread off the wrapping 
machine and puts it in the bread 
boxes. They return to the class- 











room and talk this over—what he. 
has to do, what he has to know 
to hold down the job, how much 
he gets paid. Toward the end of 
the fourth stage, the students 
start doing jobs around the school 
cafeteria, washing dishes or mak- 
ing salads around the school cafe- 
teria, helping the school nurse, or 
working in the book room. 

At 16 the student may be ready 
for the fifth step, a job try-out, 
usually without pay on the theory, 
Partridge says, that job training 
has the same value to him as 
plane geometry has to the normal 
student. 





On level six, the student is re- 
ceiving pay for working part-time 
or full time. He stays on the teach- 
er’s regular roll—(“we have a new 
title for her, a vocational—what is 
it we call it—a vocational, adjust- 
ment, coordinator,” [Partridge says) 
—so that if he misses work a day, 
he is marked absent that day on 
the school roll. 

As a full-time worker in the 
community he is granted a high 
school diploma (stamped “special 
education”) and is through with 
the school system except for level 
seven, a period of a year or so 
during which the vocational reha- 
bilitation division of the T.E.A. 
keeps its file on him open to help 
him in case some hitch develops 
at his job. 


Routine Jobs 


“The total purpose of this pro- 
gram,” Partridge says, “is to try 
to develop these children where 
they can become wage earners 
and citizens rather than responsi- 
bilities on the family and the 
community.” 

T.E.A. workers trained in voca- 
tional rehabilitation actually help 
find jobs for the students in their 
communities. If a student needs 
some equipment to learn a trade, 
the vocational rehab worker can 
spend state money to buy it. 

Dr. Peck says educables do rou- 
tine jobs at service stations, gro- 
cery stores, lumberyards, and other 
places of ‘business. It is a hard 
thing to say, but since these jobs 
are the highest practical attain- 
ments within the reach of these 
students, the education of the 
mentally retarded young at once 
helps them make the most of their 
lives and provides a rational par- 
tial solution to the ancient ques- 
tion, who will do the dirty and 
the tiresome work? 

What are the causes of mental 
retardation? Dr. Peck says that 
an overall subnormal factor in the 
genes of a family, “a multiple gene 
deficiency,” causes as much as half 
of all retardation. It can also be 
caused by injury at birth; infec- 
tions (syphilis or German measles 
in the mother, for example); toxic 
rays (X-raying the mother, which 
is not done any more, or more re- 
cently, fallout, about which Peck 





says, “that’s the thing we're 
afraid of”); or genetic considera- 
tions having to do with dominant 
and recessive genes. 

Peck estimates the schools now 
reach about a third of our men- 
tally retarded children. Austin, he 
said, has about half such children 
in some special education pro- 
gram; Houston, perhaps a third; 
San Antonio, perhaps a_ tenth 
(“San Antonio is a little bit be- 
hind the other counties... a lit 
tle slow getting started,” he says) 

“This is all very new. We have 
no tradition behind us. This whole 
thing has come out in the last 
20 years. Nobody had classes for 
trainables before three years ago,” 
Peck says. 

One of the speakers at the re 
cent regional conference of the 
Council for Exceptional Children 
in Austin, H. Gene Hensley, asso- 
ciate professor in special educa 
tion and psychology at Central 
State College in Edmond, Okla 
made the same point. Much of the 
educational literature on the sub 
ject is characterized by cliches 
which turn out to be meaningless 
he said. The debate, To group or 
Not to group, still rages. Fun 
tional approaches to academic sub- 
jects in keeping with the students 
limitations, with emphasis yn 
work-oriented subjects and health) 
and wholesome lives, seem to be 
agreed upon in concensus, Hens 
ley said, but when one of his col 
leagues began asking around about 
the bases for teachers’ practices in 
educating retarded students 
was discovered that “nobody knew 
where they came from.” 

“I doubt if we are applying some 
of the basic knowledge that has 


been acquired in social psychology | 


to teaching situations (for the re 
tarded) as readily as we might,” 
Hensley told about 250 teachers 
and other school people. 

Some Texas school _ districts 
Stand out as experimental leaders 
in the field. 


New Directions 


In Dallas, Partridge says, a tec! 
nical high school that is used at 
night primarily for adult educa 
tion has been turned over entirely) 
to mentally retarded students in 
the daytime. (The Dallas city 
school district trains 440 such stu 
dents; the total for Dallas County 
schools is 969.) 

In Fort Worth, the school peo 
ple are moving in the direction of 
putting all junior and senior hig! 
school educables in one building 
and are freeing part of the spe- 
cial teachers’ days for job scout 
ing in the community. (Fort Worth 
schools have 495 pupils authorized 
for special education; Tarrant 
County, 834.) 

Partridge cites Galena Park 
small Harris County school dis 
trict, as a leader in job-finding for 
the mentally handicapped stu 
dents. Both of Galena Park's spe 
cial teachers scout in the com 
munity for jobs some afternoons 
and have had good success placing 
them. (Houston is giving special 
education to 1,340 students; Har 
ris County public schools, to 2,539.) 
Corpus Christi special teachers 
have also had good results in 
placement, Partridge says. 

As for city schools in San An 


tonio, he says, “They haven't 
moved too far. It’s a late starter, 
and then quite often there are 
personnel problems, classroom 
teacher shortages, building short- 
ages. In San Antonio it could be 
so that vocational rehabilitation is 
not as readily available as in other 
places.” (The city schools in San 
Antonio have only 174 students in 
separate mentally retarded classes. 
The county-wide total, however, is 
1,010.) 

Although officially this is only 
the second year of the job-place- 
ment program in cooperation with 
the vocational rehabilitation divi- 
sion of T.E.A., 41 school districts 
have vocational adjustment coor- 
dinators. 

Students are admitted to spe- 
cial education classes in Texas 
only upon written \permission of 
their parents. “That \is state pol- 
icy says consultant Partridge. 
Sometimes parents resist, but aft- 
er the student fails a grade two 
or three times they come around, 


Partridge says. 
We try to make sure we have 
identified them correctly because 


we have developed a life program, 
not a remedial program for them; 
but we do make mistakes,” Part- 
ridge says. 

he T.E.A. recommends the spe- 
ial students be given tests and 
psychological examinations every 
th “complicated 
cases,’ every year. They can be re- 
turned to the normal curriculum 
without red tape if these tests in- 
dicate they should be, Eskridge 
ind Partridge assert. 

Assignment to a special educa- 
tion class is decidedly a commit- 
tee, of professional people, not 
an individual. The student's psy- 
chological, medical, family and so- 
cial, and behavioral background is 
taken into account, Partridge ex- 
plains 


iree years, or, in 


What about members of minor- 
ity groups who, because of social 
discriminations or language prob- 
lems, may be classified as retarded 
when in fact they have simply 
been stalled out or appalled by 
their handicaps? “We just do the 
best we can,” Eskridge replied. 

Allocations for special education 

lasses in Texas public schools for 
1961-62 provide for 62,000 children 
in 286 school districts in 163 coun- 
ties. This means that special 
classes have not been established 
in 91 Texas counties. 

A few private tnstitutions care, 
educate, or domicile mentally re- 
tarded persons in the state. 

There are “half-way houses,” 
residence houses for the mentally 
retarded, in Austin and Houston. 
Forty boys and girls live in the 
Austin home, eleven boys in the 
Houston home. (Occasionally men- 
tal retardates marry, but as gen- 
erally thelr sex drives are under- 
developed.) 

“The Opportunity Center” in 
Austin helps pre-school age chil- 
dren who are mentally retarded 
and retarded teen-agers who are 
not in the schools. The Brown 
Schools, a national chain of insti- 
tutions for the mentally retarded, 
have campuses in Austin and San 
Marcos; the Devereux School ac- 
commodates about 50 persons in 
Victoria. R.D. 
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Dear Santa 
Dear Santa: 

All I want for Christmas is the 
Democratic Party machinery, appara- 
tus, perquisites, honorariums, sine- 
cures, decrees, inhibitions, gratuities, 
and rewards. I don’t want any toys, 
but would like 300 dozen Texas plums. 
My little friend, John, wants $747,- 
000.56 of 7 p.m. TV time. Send my 
little friends Price and Ralph two 
eight-month tours to central Mon- 
golia. I'll pick up the tab on these. 
Don’t forget me, as you never have. 

Love, 
Lyndon 


Good Health 


Railroad Commissioner Ernest O. 
Thompson has sent this Christmas 
greeting to friends and associates. It 
prompts us to send our own Christ- 
mas greetings to Ernest O. Thompson. 
His letter said: 

“Dear Friend: 

“Another year has passed without 
outbreak of a general war. However, 
there are brush fire wars in many 
points on the globe. These we hear 
about in exciting tones on every 
broadcast. 

“The spirit of nationalism is ramp- 
ant in the world. 

“Freedom takes time to become ra- 
tionalized and adjusted. Our own rev- 
olution took many years of adjust- 
ment, including a civil war, to settle 
some certain points. So we must ex- 
pect confusion in newly formed na- 
tions for some time to come. 

“God grant us the wisdom to re- 
frain from telling others what they 
should do in their own affairs and 
give us the fortitude to attend our 
own affairs regardless of outside sug- 
gestions. 

“May peace and good health and 
contentment be your lot during the 
coming year.” 


Reminiscence 

News Item, last spring: The con- 
servatives in the Harris County dele- 
gation to the House opposed the Eck- 
hardt industrial safety bill for inter- 
fering with the rights of business. 
Reps. Shipley and Garrison, former 
political secretaries to Ethelred the 
Unready, said such a law was not 
only not necessary, but violated indi- 
vidualism and dignity. Rep. Eckhardt, 
after the death of this most pernicious 
legislation, said: ‘We'll remember 
you next explosion.” 

News Item, this week: “Vapor es- 
caping from a faulty valve exploded 
early Sunday morning at the $6 mil- 
lion Dow-Badische Chemical Co. plant 
in Freeport, injuring six men, one of 
whom died a few hours later in sur- 
gery.” 


Two Resolutions 

We note that the American Studies 
Association of Texas, meeting in Dal- 
las and with delegates from practi- 
cally every college and university in 
the state, enacted a couple of resolu- 
tions which were passed by an almost 
unanimous vote. 

One of them “endorses the stand 
taken by faculty and students of the 
University of Texas in their efforts to 
make the facilities of the University 
available to all students without dis- 
crimination as to race. We recom- 
mend similar action to other public 
institutions in our state. To our breth- 
ren in still segregated denominational 
institutions we recommend prayerful 
re-examination of the Christian con- 
science.” 

The other “affirms its confidence in 
the personal integrity and profession- 
al competence of Dr. Paul Boller, pro- 
fessor of American history at South- 
ern Methodist University, and in J. 
Frank Dobie of Austin, one of Texas’ 
most distinguished men of letters. 
Concurrently, we affirm no confidence 
in Mr. J. Evetts Haley, either as cen- 
sor of textbooks or as spokesman for 
American values. We censure the 
Texas Education Agency for proce- 
dures under which testimony was ad- 
mitted from incompetent, non-profes- 
sional witnesses with no opportunity 
for rebuttal by competent profession- 
al witnesses. We recommend to the 
Texas Education Agency and to re- 
sponsible state officials that in the 
future textbooks be adopted by com- 


petent members of the teaching pro- 
fession unhampered by efforts of un- 
qualified laymen to impose our per- 
sonal prejudices upon our profession.” 


All the News 

Thumbing through the Monday San 
Antonio Express, we began to under- 
stand why the average Texas reader 
is about as well informed on news 
outside the provinces as Red Indians 
in Alaska, sweet potato farmers in 
Arkansas, and cabdrivers in down- 
town Acapulco. There were 28 pages 
in all. Two of them were sports, eight 
classified, two society, one comic, and 
one radio-TV. There were three pages 
devoted to news, and with advertise- 
ments this came to a grand total of 
25 columns. 


To Be Killed 

The loan shark bill that came out 
of the Legislative Council is written 
to be killed. Men of conscience won't 
vote for it. Sen. Herring and Rep. 
Kennard wouldn’t vote for its passage 
by the Council, and men of their ilk 
won't vote for it when it hits the 
floor. Any bill that lets lenders charge 
$20 for a two-week loan of $100— 
plus a charge for insurance—is a bill 
written for loan sharks. 


No Mixing 

A big radio station in Shreveport 
has a nightly telephone opinion show. 
Good citizens hearing the show call in 
their most rabid opinions, which are 
duly broadcast all over the Deep 
South and most of Texas. As with 
other extravaganzas of the type, the 
Flaming Right and other members of 
the Grand Order of Hookworm Boob- 
ery have pretty much taken over. A 
few nights ago their comments on 
Negroes, liberals, flouridation of wa- 
ter, the National Council of Churches, 
the United Nations, and integrated 
education were especially saucy. This 
prompted one listener with a notice- 
able Negro accent to telephone the 
program. When someone, apparently, 
erred and put him on the air, he com- 
mented: “I don’t like all this talk 
about unsegregatin’ the schools. I 
think it would be bad for the country. 
I don't want my chillun leavin’ their 
own schools and goin’ to some school 
they aren’t used to and mixin’ with 
the chillun of the poor white trash 
who keep callin’ this program.” 


State Library 

William Gardner, chief of Hous- 
ton Post's capitol bureau, recently 
published the following gazetteer to 
the new state library: 


“Though the publicity man, a for- 
mer smalltown newspaper publisher 
from the Panhandle, bombards the 
press with little feature stories about 
the library, there hasn't been a new 
book put on the shelves in the reading 
room since August. 


“Sceads of them are lying around 
in the basement—histories, biogra- 
phies, Civil War studies, books on 
world affairs, travel books, books on 
Texas. Why don’t they bring them 
upstairs so the reading public can be 
exposed to them? Because they don't 
have anybody to catalogue them, or 
so they say... 

“It's fine to drop by once or twice, 
to look over the attractive reading 
room with its comfortable leather 
chairs and ‘embedded lights, but the 
place has an indefinable chill about 
it that has nothing to do with the 
way the thermostats are set. Brows- 
ing is permitted, but it is not encour- 
aged. 

“As a matter of fact, there is pre- 
cious little to browse through. 


“On a small shelf against the far 
wall are a few books written in the 
20th century, but as previously men- 
tioned, they haven’t been changed or 
updated in months. Anybody who 
wants any other book must make a 
request for it by name at the desk, 
and it will be brought to them from 
the stacks—a vague, shadowy region 
lying somewhere out of sight, and of 
course carefully guarded against 
snoopers who might want to pick up 
a book and thumb through it, or per- 
chance even to take it home to 
ae 


Buy More Furniture 

We commend Lady Bird Johnson’s 
television station, KTBC-TV in Aus- 
tin (“To be weather-wise, watch 
KTBC as well as the skies”) for show- 
ing the half-hour “public service” 
film the other night which warned 
the more ill-informed among us that 
allies like England and Denmark are 
socialist countries and hence have 
gone over to communism, or at least 
almost. We also appreciate the hand- 
bill advertising this performance in 
advance which was placed in our bag 
by our friendly corner grocer, H.E.B., 
when we bought some prunes and 
soda-water for the holiday season. In 
a similar spirit of public service, we 
hope Lady Bird used her pull in the 
communications world to get said 
film on some station in Bermuda be- 
fore that man MacMillan got to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 


Implication? 

The tallest building in El Paso is 
the El Paso Natural Gas Company, 
and at night the lights in the various 
rooms are turned on and off in such 
a way that the building displays a 
cross, so gigantic and bright that it 
can be seen without difficulty all 
over the city, as well as from the 
slums of Juarez across the river. 
This sight prompted one wag, a trav- 
eler from a distant Texas City, to 
ask local residents if all this implied 
that Jesus would have been against 
the recent proposed tax on dedicated 
reserves of natural gas. 


A British View 

Alistair Cooke, the writer, histo- 
rian, radio commentor (British Broad- 
casting Company), and journalist, 
was in Texas earlier this month. He 
filed this story from Dallas for his 
newspaper, the great and perspica- 
cious Manchester Guardian. Cooke 
might be trouble for Texas. By the 
grace of God, he is the best journalist 
in the United States: 

“In the Dallas Airport there is a 
bronze statue of a Texas Ranger. He 
is about ten feet tall, has shoulders 
like the Parthenon, and leans very 
slightly forward, not (heaven forbid) 
from fear but from his God-given in- 
stinct to smell an Indian or a Mexican 
on the down wind at 30 miles. His role 
as the protector of the Southwest 
frontier is celebrated in the legend: 
‘One riot, one Ranger’. 

“Political wags in this always rum- 
bustious state have suggested that 
the Ranger should te replaced with a 
symbol more appropriate to the politi- 
cal ferment that is presently exciting 
the Southwest. The only question is 
whether it should be an elephant in 
a ten-gallon hat or a general on horse- 
back. 

“The first of these emblems has 
actually been adopted by Democrats 
who are rebelling against their tradi- 
tional family ties to a party that 
seems to them to represent nothing 
more than a mule proceeding at a 
steady gallop down the primrose path 
of socialism. They want to cast off 
the hypocrisy of the one-party South 
and regularize a revolt which has, 
after all, moved Texas to vote twice in 
the last three Presidential elections 
for a Republican. 

“These people have so far held fi- 
estas in eleven of the biggest counties 
(there are still 243 to go) to stage 
‘resignation rallies’ at which un- 
abashed Texans publicly take the 
pledge to secede from the Democratic 
Party and to work while God gives 
them strength for the welfare of the 
Republic and the Republicans. It is a 
boisterous but healthy movement, for 
the curse of the Democrats’ hold on 
the South is that it rewards mere lon- 


gevity in office with patronage with- 
out regard to the ability or convictions 
of the office-holder. 


“The other movement is frankly a 
Texas tribute to the fanatic Right, or 
what General Eisenhower has better 
called the ‘super patriots.’ Its local 
sponsor is Mr. Ted Dealey, the editor 
of the Dallas News, the Texans’ fam- 
ily Bible. He is the man who walked 
out of a White House luncheon after 
telling President Kennedy to his face 
that he was moving on Caroline's tri- 
cycle and that what the country need- 
ed was ‘a man on horseback.’ 


“Luckily, the proper candidate is 
to hand, in a native Texan. He is Gen- 
eral Edwin A. Walker, who was re- 
lieved of his command in Germany 
after the Army decided he _ had, 
against its regulations, publicly at- 
tacked Government officials, tried to 
influence the absent votes of his 
troops, and engaged in partisan poli- 
tics. The evidence was thoroughly sub- 
stantiated by the Army but, it should 
be said, only after Walker had been 
relieved, resigned in a fury, and for- 
feited his pension. 







“e 





a, 


“Today General Walker is housed 
in the offices of an oil firm on the 
seventeenth floor of a Dallas build- 
ing. He awaits the call to a crusade 
for the salvation of America from the 
Communists and from such naive or 
unwitting agents of the great con- 
spiracy as Mrs. Roosevelt, Stevenson, 
Ed Murrow, and Harvard Univer- 
a 


“General Walker is a tense man, an 
intense and incoherent speaker, a 
leathery-faced man with a turkey- 
gobbler neck, an upright bearing, and 
the liquid, penitent eyes of a man who 
has just recovered from a towering 
rage. He was a champion polo player 
and is by every account a daring and 
first-rate soldier who was as ruthless 
with himself as he was selfless with 
his men. He believes, with an absolute 
lack of humour or misgiving, that he 
is fated to be Mr. Dealey’s man on 
horseback. 


“‘When he is asked where the money 
is to come from to finance his bid for 
power, he declares that ‘America is 
bigger than money,’ but meanwhile 
displays dollar bills and crumpled 
checks pinned to a pack of letters, 
many of them illiterate, from Texas, 
Arizona, California, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas. No one here is deeply con- 
cerned about his lack of funds or the 
loss of his $12,000-a-year pension, if 
only because he has the sympathetic 
support of Mr. H. L. Hunt, a Texas oil 
man, who conservatively figures his 
daily income at $220,000. 


“There are those who look to (his 
speech) as the dateline on a new lease 
of ‘the American way of life.’ There 
are others who think that General 
Walker is a morning glory who will 
shine for a night and a day and col- 
lapse unless the U.S. suffers some 
massive humiliation outside its own 
borders. There are unruffled practical 
men,, like a veteran Washington re- 
porter who has followed Walker and 
simply concludes: ‘He might be trou- 
ble, but he won’t be. By the grace of 
God, he is the worst speaker in the 
United States.’ 
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A BLOODSTREAM AND A HEART 





Streets of Mexico -- Long Live Tlazolteotl 


A house on the busy street 
or plaza of a market town, be- 
tween the barbershop and the 
saloon, with a balcony or win- 
dow looking out on the ever- 
varying life, was the Mexican’s 
idea of a choice dwelling-place, 
according to Charles Flandrau, 
whose Viva Mezico!, written 
near the beginning of this cen- 
tury of rapid change, is still a 
better guide to the psychology 
of the country than ali the 
other books that have been 
written about it by Americans. 
One of his most entertaining 
pages describes, minute by 


Charles Ramsdell 


minute, the goings-on at a sin- 
gle point on a town street for 
a short while. And it is easy to 
understand why the Mexican 
of his day, or any day, would 
prefer to live within sight and 
hearing of the warm stream, 
gaudy with color and murmur- 
ous as a fountain with the lilt 
of voices mingling and break- 
ing into laughter, that holds 
together and sparks and re- 
freshes the human particles of 
a city. 

A Mexican city has a_blood- 
stream and a heart. What. we, 
north of the Rio Grande, call cit- 
ies are mere vast conglomerations 
of buildings. Streets exist only as 
a means of getting from one 
building to another, preferably ih 
a fast car. So they are planned 
with speed in mind, not—emphat- 
ically not!— pleasant loitering. No 
one who is respectable cares to be 
caught lingering in a street. 








“These people must not have 
very nice-- homes,” an American 
visitor in Mexico remarked to me, 
“or they wouldn’t need to spend 
so much of their time in the 
streets.” : 

This seemed to me, at the mo- 
ment, a singularly obtuse, not to 
say stupid, remark. But I heard 


it repeated, with scarcely any va-| 
| pyramids of fruit. But their men 


riation, by other Americans, 


among them respected friends, 
and I concluded that it neatly 
points up a fundamental differ- 
ence in outlook. 

The point is made with eloquent 
insight by the Mexican poet Oc- 
tavio Paz in his The Labyrinth of 
Solitude (I quote from the trans- 
lation by Donald Demarest in the 
Spring, 1959 number of The Texas 
Quarterly) : 
|- The American, as Puritan, says 
| Paz, “identifies purity with health 
|. . . All contact contaminates. 
Alien races, ideas, customs, all 
foreign bodies, are carriers of the 
germs of perdition and impurity 
... In contrast, Mexicans, ancient 
and modern, believe in communion 
and the fiesta; that there is no 
| salvation except through contact. 

“Tlazolteotl, the Aztec goddess 
of filth and fecundity, of earthy 
and human smells, was also the 
deity of steam baths, sexual love 
and confession. We have not 
changed so much. Catholicism is 
also communion.” 

The streets of Mexican cities no 
longer offer to the romantic who 
understandably craves to escape 
into the past an endless pageant 
of the picturesque, as they did 
only twenty years ago, when the 
Indian and the ranchero still wore 
their distinctive and colorful cos- 
tumes, pack-animals were every- 





wares. 


blighted or banished all that, ex- 
cept in remote spots. 

But in most cities, and especial- 
ly in Mexico City, the crowds are 
as gay as ever, better clothed, and 
look to be better fed. The gaunt 
face of hunger is now rarely seen 
—although it may still suddenly 
appear in some dark corner. 


it 
Except on fiesta days, the pic- 
turesque has almost vanished from 
the streets of Mexico City. There 
are still the little Indian women, 
their hair plaited in ribbons, wear- 
ing bright necklaces and blouses 





and pleated skirts, seated flat on 
the sidewalk behind rows of tiny 





Man's Predicament 


“Adventures with a Texas Nat- 
uralist”, by Roy Bedichek, Austin, 
University of Texas Press, 1961, 
$4.50. 

COMMERCE 

H. Mewhinney has written a 
splendid preface to this new edi- 
tion of a book destined to be a 
Texas classic. Mewhinney quotes 
some Emersonian lines, fit to be 
Bedichek’s epitath: “Hast thou 
named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the Woodrose, and left it on 
its stalk?” 


And therein lies a story, which 
Mewhinney tells: 


“When Mister Bedi died in 1959 
that little weekly the Texas Ob- 
server devoted one entire issue to 
his memory, and a number of us— 
all devoted lovers of Mister Bedi, 
though not necessarily of one an- 
other—were invited to write some- 
thing about him. 

“One man, at least, was too sor- 
rowful to write a word. Some of 
the essays were splendid. But what 
I remember best about that me- 
morial issue is a series of tiny in- 
cidents that would have appealed 
to the salty-cynica] streak that so 
often showed up suddenly in Mis- 
ter Bedi. 


“I had quoted, without marks 
and without acknowledgment, one 
of the lines from Emerson quoted 
above and said that Mister ' Bedi 
could name all the birds without 
a gun. 

“Four different times in the 
weeks that followed, four different 
friends of mine—all of them ad- 


mirers of Mister Bedi—came up to 
me and told me that I had -vrit- 
ten the most beautiful sentence in 
the paper. 

“Likely enough, it really was the 
prettiest sentence. But the man 
who wrote it was Emerson. 

“Bear in mind two things, if you 
will: All four of those friends are 
subtle and intelligent people, all 
four are well read and well in- 
formed in the modern sense, all 
four are good enough judges of 
poetic language—and good taste 
in language is much rarer than 
good taste in painting or music- 
to admire that lovely sentence. 
But not a one among them had 
ever read Emerson. Much less 
would any one among them have 
ever read the ‘Phaedo.’ 


“And right there you have the 
predicament of modern man. He 
knows as little of Emerson, or 
Ausonius, or Homer as he knows 
of the wild rose itself. More than 
any Esau who ever lived before 
him —not that he has ever opened 
a Gideon Bible and read about 
Esau while waiting in a _ hotel 
room for his girl friend—he has 
traded away his inheritance for 
a bowl of bean soup.” 

The writers of book and of 
preface share a concern for the 
predicament of modern man. Their 
answer is to say with Landor: 
“Nature I loved, and after Nature, 
Art.” That should be enough of a 
recommendation of this book for 
strangers to it among Observer 





readers. 
JIM BYRD 





where and laden with peasant | 


The automobile has changed or | 





now dress like any farmer, wear 
shoes and Texan-style hats. 

The stream of life flows fullest 
in the streets north, east and 
south of the Zocalo, the great 
square dominated by the cathe- 
dral; on the west, Madero, a cold 
elegant lane, leads into the broad 
flashly Avenida Juarez, whose 
walk, opposite the verdant Ala- 
meda, is a favorite haunt of tour- 
ists and high-class prostitutes of 
both sexes; the equally broad 
Avenida San Juan de Letran, 
which crosses Juarez where it 
joints Madero, is popularly known 
as “the Avenue;” lined with cheap 
and garish shops, it is the favor- 
ite haunt of the lower middle 
classes and low-class prostitutes 
of both sexes. From San Juan de 
Letran, the upper-middle-class, 
perfectly respectable Avenida Cin- 
co de Mayo, one block north of 
aristocratic Madero, leads from 
the white marble Palace of Fine 
Arts to the austere Cathedral. 

One afternoon this summer a 
black raincloud draped the sky at 
one end of Cinco de Mayo, when 





the sun burst through and lighted 
up a pair of young girls in shim- 
mering white communion dresses, 
standing on the sidewalk, wait- 
ing, no doubt, for the family car 
to take them home. Two tall 
youths in blue jeans coming to- 
ward them loomed above them an 
instant, holding high four bun- 
dles of banderillas, slim darts 
wrapped in brilliant intertwined 
colors and tufted with white, 
which tomorrow afternoon would 
be artfully placed in the shoulders 
of angry bulls. The towering 
youths made with their hands 
the slight descending gesture of 
placing the banderillas. It was a 
playful gesture of benediction for 
innocence, answered with dazzling 
smiles of innocence. A pretty pic- 
ture, rich with all sorts of impli- 
cations. But the tourists, clutch- 
ing their cameras, were rushing 
on to the Cathedral, where out-of- 
doors in the atrium a group of 
rather pale-faced Indians from Za- 
catecas, fulfilling a vow, were 
dancing in high feathered head- 
dress and skirts of reeds, rattling 
gourds. 

Mexico City is actually livelier 
than it was twenty years ago, 
when it appeared to be made up 
largely of the ragged or shabby 
poor, with a spotting of puffy bu- 
reaucrats, wolfish foreigners, and 
a few globular rich rolling into or 
out of limousines. There were less 
than a million, all told, then. Now 
there have been added four million 
Mexicans, mostly from small 
towns and ranches. They are de- 
lighted to find themselves the hu- 
man particles of a great city. 

Their delight is palpable when 
they throng the streets. These are 
laughing crowds. They push, but 
never shove. Nobody bustles. 
Nobody snaps or snarls or hurls 
invective, even when feet get 
stepped on and midriffs jabbed. 
They seem to enjoy a diffused sort 
of sensuality in the casual contact 


one with another. They seem to 
enjoy waiting in interminable 
lines. 


Long live Tlazolteotl! 


TT 

But if Mexican crowds are fes- 
tive on ordinary days, how do they 
behave when there is a fiesta? 

They behave as if their ances- 
tors on both sides of the Atlantic 
had spent a score of centuries de- 
veloping the art and mystery of 





the fiesta—which the exact 
truth. They behave as if they had 
been waiting for this particular fi 
esta all their lives and they give 


themselves without reserve to its 


is 


glorification. 
On the Fifth of May, the na 
tional celebration of an _ event 


which the street named Cinco de 
Mayo also honors, the victory at 
Puebla in 1862 won by Texas-borr 
General Ignacio Zaragoza over 

crack French army, I decided this 
would be a nice quiet day, 
with stores and offices and libra 
ries closed, for me to catch up on 
some writing. I 
wilder miscalculation. 


what 


never made 


I was living in a hotel 
with a balcony five floors above 
the street, and spending, I must 
confess, too much time on the bal 
cony. Looking straight 
the human figures 


room 


down on 


conversing, 


very little of them could be seen | 


except their weaving hands, and 
I would get mesmerized trying to 
guess, just from the movements 
of the hands, what the conversa 
tions were about. 

The street, I thought, would be 
vacant on the Fifth of (May 
enough, the sidewalks were near 
ly bare. But the day 
tively sunny, bands burst 
music, there was the rattle 
thump of drums on the march 

Youngsters in holiday 
streak in every direction, racing 
to miss no part of the show 

Workingmen with their families 
assortments of all ages and sizes 
who have got themselves ur 
freshly scrubbed, in the 
hues of fruits and flowers, stroll 
by, not quite dancing, as if born: 
along by waves of sound. 

Young men, whistling with an 
ticipation, carry guitars. 

The roof tops, usually deserted 
now swarm with life. 


Sure 
broke fes 
into 


and 


attire 


fresh 


On the corner roof to my right 
a youth spreads out a cardboard 
box, disjointed for the 
and reclining upon it with the air 
of a pasha taking his ease in tt 
harem, addresses 
comic book, which he lowers eve! 
so often in order to exchange 
partee with a trio of giggling girls 
who are plainly enthralled by 
wit. Each half hour on the dot 
middle-aged couple, 
parents, emerges from the dept! 
and marches a poodle around the 
roof, pausing, each turn, to chat 
with the boy. An older, beautifu 
ly muscled youth now emerges 
spreads a blanket, takes off 
shirt, squats in an acrobat's pose 
He stands on his head; his biceps 
and pectorals gleam in the 
The girls abandon the pasha wit! 
the comic book. He 
gets to his feet. 
he assumes the role of critic, and 


occasion 


himself to 


perhaps his 


sun 


reluctant! 
Hands on hips 


his comments, to judge by 
curl of his lips, are anything b 
kind. Sarcasm is of no avail; w 


is a waste of breath. The girls 
enthralled—but not, now, by hin 
He stalks off, disdainful in defeat 
bearing his comic book with hin 
to some haven in the depths 

‘Meanwhile, directly across the 
street from me, on the domed and 
cupolaed roof of the seventeenth 
century monastery that houses the 
National Library, where I had ne 
er seen anything but pigeons move 
before, a human figure is moving 

or is it human? 

It is a young man in a scarlet 
jacket, black corduroy pants and 
white silk shirt, with lustrous 
black ringlets, black mustache, a 
saturnine face: indeed, there is 
more than a suggestion of the 
diabolical about him. And he 
seems to be up to no good. Perched 
on one of the cupolas, he is mak- 
ing fervid, unmistakable signs of 
invitation, apparently to a lady 
out of my vision, on my side of 


the street. He seems to be saying, 


in gestures: 
“Come on over, I will let you in 


| shirt 


here but me. I 
make passionate love to you 
of rare old books and 


nanuscripts.” 


There is no one 
will 
na nest 
in seductive 
first on one cupola, then on 
yn another, disappearing finally 
the lantern of the dome. 
Not, I hope, to let the lady in. Not 
to desecrate this temple of learn- 
ng, which used to be a church, by 
turning it into a Venusberg, even 
n the Fifth of May. 

At this point, I grab my coat, 
go down into the street and join 


And he perches, 


poses 


within 


the crowd 


IV 
is another kind of street 
ne in Mexico City that I know 
from hearsay. Stretch- 
ng along the edges are miles and 
miles of flimsy shacks. These, they 
tell me, are dreadful slums, scarce- 
ly visible from the thoroughfares. 
rhe inhabitants of them, if they 
center, are not con- 


There 


about only 


to the 


ome 
spicuous there. 
And still you may see a face 
from some dark corner. 

! was walking at dusk along one 
f the livelier streets when a howl, 
hurt animal, came 
recessed entrance of a 
shuttered for the night: 
the figure, in whitish 
pants, of a boy about 
hunkered on the step, his 
round blur; out of his 
this awful howl. 

rhere was a group of young fel- 
lows on the sidewalk and loun«- 
ing against the wall nearby, ado- 
dressed in the decent if 
suits of the sons of petty 
they had gathered 
in the street for comradeship and 
banter, smoke cigarettes and 
manly comments on the 
passing girls. This howling frus- 
trated thelr sportive mood. One 
of them darted to the boy: 


he cry of a 


from the 


store 


the 


€ was 

and 
fifteen 
face a 


mouth came 


lescents 
dingy 
bureaucrats; 


to 
make 


What's wrong, buddy?” 
A babble of words strangled by 
We could understand only 


that he had been playing with 
and they had hurt 
him. Whether on purpose or not, 
there was no telling. What made 
t unbearable was the shape of 


BRC! 


boys 


boy's right foot, a mound of 
tightly packed, 
this foot that had been 


What was underneath those 


Dandages, 
Was it 
nurt? 


rhe boy's sobs seemed to come 
far down within him, from 
deeper than a trivial 
bruise. What pain did he remem- 
Was there anyone to bind his 

»t for him, or care for him when 
hungry or sick? Did he 


have a warm place to sleep? It 


something 


ne was 


vas unbearable. 


One of the young fellows dashed 
bakery stand, out with a 


ard roll thrust it at the 


0a 


and 


lake 


buddy.” 
young fellow did the 


Another 


same 


thing 


Finally 


the noise stopped. And 
there on the doorstep, his face a 
tear-streaked blur in the dim 
light, the boy raised up, like lamps 
yn a piece of bad statuary, a hard 
oll in each hand. 
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WHO’S KENNEDY? 





An Island Life 


AUSTIN 
Despite the lusty voice of the 
mass media, if you will excuse the 


expression, innocents survive— 
enchanting people who aren't 
“up” on things, who get across 


life by jumping from appetite to 
appetite, like a youngster crossing 
a stream by skipping from rock to 
rock. They aren't always hillbillies, 
either. They live in or around cit- 
ies, yet their minds are as wild 
and shy as a cottontail. 

We met one of them the other 
day. David—which isn't his name 





-was in Bastrop looking for work. 
He couldn't find the man who had 
promised him a job, so he wanted 
to hitch a ride back to Austin, and 
we brought him. 

David is 19. A Negro. He has 
three brothers and two sisters, all 
older than he is. He was married 
a year, but that’s over now and 
David is taking care of his year- 
old son, usually leaving him on 
his father’s “place.” 

David went to Manor High 
School (colored version). We 
couldn't believe it, but checking 
later with the principal we found 
it was true, David had gone there, 
midway into the eighth grade. The 
principal called him “slow, but a 
nice boy and dependable.” He 
guessed David's IQ would be about 
80, which means that David is far 
from uneducable. We know he is 
educable because we taught him 
how to do square roots on the 
trip back, and he can do them as 
well as the next person now. 

The big danger in picking up a 
hitch-hiker is not that he will kill 
you with a gun and steal your car, 
but that he will bore you to death. 
We have found them to be, on the 
whole, just common clods who 
can't offer anything better in the 
way of conversation than grunts. 

This wasn't true of David. He 
was a happy boy, quick to talk and 
pretty quick to catch on. 

He told us about going to high 
school, but said they didn’t try 
to teach him much. What did they 
read? “Oh, we had readin’ about 
America and all that. It's pretty 
hard for me to remember, it's been 
so long.” (He left school in 1958.) 

E TOSSED a newspaper to 

“him and asked him to read 
it for us. He got along fine on the 
small, most common words, but 
he bogged down on “defense,” and 
he couldn't do anything with “in- 
structor.” 

We tested him on spelling. He 
spelled Mississippi with three 
“iss's,” but that could happen to 
anybody under pressure. Asked to 
spell chronicle, “as in Houston 
Chronicle,” he couldn't get beyond 
first “ec”. 

We turned to politics: 

Who's the secretary of state? 


“That's President Eisenhower, 
isn't it?” 

Then who's president? 

“Oh, that’s President LEisen- 
hower.” 


Ever heard of Kennedy? 

“Oh yeah, I remember when he 
was elected. Now I remember.” 
(But he never did recall hearing 
the name of Lyndon Johnson.) 
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THE SUPERNATURAL IS OBSO- 
LETE. Let us put away childish 
things and accept our own repson- 
sibility. Man's future is at stake. 
Send $1 for 3-month Trial Mem- 
vership, or $5 for a year, to Amer- 
ican Humanist Association, Dept. 
TO-3, Yellow Springs Ohio. 


What's the capital of the United 
States? 

“That's Austin, isn't it?” (Later 
he said he had heard of Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

We tested him on georaphy. 
But David couldn’t tell us what 
state was east of Texas, or north 
of Texas, or west of Texas. But he 
did know that Mexico was south. 

He thought there were 44 states, 
and he didn’t know about Alaska 
and Hawaii being admitted. He 
didn't know who the premier of 
Russia is, even after being clued 
with “K”. 

He knew Joe Louis was a fighter 
and Jackie Robinson was a ball 
player, but he hadn't heard of 
Ralph Bunche. 

As we say, he learned square 
roots just fine. And an hour after 
we told him the chemical- formula 
for water is H2O he could still re- 
member the H2 part, which is 
pretty good, considering that he 
couldn't care less about it. 

David isn’t dumb dumb. He is 
just cut off, by whatever cause. 
He isn’t aware of the world out 
there. He isn't mad at it; he just 
isn’t interested in it. Some men 
are islands. BS. 





Fired Humorists Plan Magazine 


AUSTIN 
Three of the undergraduate ex- 
ecutives of The Ranger, University 
of Texas campus h ine 
who were recently fired for allow- 
ing some naughty words and one 
suggestive numeral to appear in 
the magazine in acrostic fashion, 
Thursday announced that the 
spirit of flaming youth has not 
been extinguished by disciplinary 
action and that within three 
months they intend to begin pub- 
lication of an off-campus humor 
magazine entitled Bacchanal. 
Dave Crossley, who was cash- 
iered as associate editor of The 
Ranger, said that theirs will be an 
ambitious undertaking on a South- 
west Conference scale, with Bac- 
chanal serving all eight campuses 
of the SWC—and, if it goes well, 
eventually branching out as a na- 
tional collegiate humor magazine. 
He said they will proposition 
Bill Helmer, ex-editor of The Ran- 
ger and now editor of the New 
York girlie magazine Escapade, to 
come back and take over Bac- 
chanal as editor. “He's always been 
pretty wild,” Crossley. “This kind 
of magazine has been his idea for 
a long while. We'll take him at his 
word now and dare him to do it.” 
Crossley said they would not 











make the mistake of such campus 
journals as Campus Illustrated, 
which, he said, “tries to tell the 
students what they should be in- 
terested in. Last issue their lead 
article was ‘Is Academic Freedom 
Dead at Tampa University?’ As if 
anybody cared.” 

Crossley made it repeatedly 
clear that it would be sheer joy 
to put out a campus humor maga- 
zine without what he called the 
dampening spirit of faculty cen- 
sorship groups. 

He said the UT authorities 
wanted them to put out “a kind 
of student Alcalde, with some mild 
humor,” .and that when they re- 
fused to go along with this plan, 
the authorities just waited for the 
first opportunity to discharge 
them. “But we shouldn't have 


used the word and the number,” | 
said Crossley. “And we're not try-| 
ing to defend its being in there. | 
We just say the faculty board was | 


$3,400 and $4,000. They won't be 
able to sell them on-campus, prob- 
ably, but they will place them in 
bookstores and on news stands 
nearby. The organization will have 
one circulation and one news rep- 
resentative on each of the South- 
west Conference campuses. 


Bacchanal will be “a lot like the 
Ranger.” but “improved and ex- 
panded.” There will be a number 
of columns, one of them covering 
“funny things, odd, unusual 
things” occuring on the virious 
campuses, such as “this IBM ma- 
chine up at TCU or SMU that 
fouled up, got reversed and put 
most of the students on scho-pro. 
Lots of things like the bottom of 
the column material in the New 
Yorker.” 





There will be chaste girlie pho- 
tos, such as appear in The Ranger, 
“but a lot better quality photog- 


” 


| 
| raphy. 


awfully glad to get rid of us be-| 


cause they didn’t like anything 
about our style of Ranger.” 
Crossley gave this other fore- 
cast of the founding of Bacchanal: 
It will be 64 pages, costing 49 
cents in Texas, 50 cents in other 
states. They will print 15,000 cop- 
ies the first fling, costing between 


| With Crossley in the new enter- 
| prize will be Lieuen Adkins, ex- 
| circulation manager of The Ran- 
| ger, and Kerry O'Quinn, ex-art di- 
| rector of The Ranger. The ousted 
| editor, Jack Lowe, may contribute 

to the new magazine, but he is not 
| expected to take a staff part. 








AUSTIN 

“Una cuba libre, por favor,” said 
my traveling companion between 
clinched teeth. He was none other 
than W.M. of Yazoo City, Missis- 
sippi, and Oxford, England. We 
were in a border town of Tamauli- 
pas, Mexico, at the canteen of 
Servando, where we had just ar- 
rived from the Place of Bulls. 

Servando moved swiftly and 
gracefully to the center of the 
bar, the audience forgetting, as 
he concentrated on his art, that 
he weighed eighteen stone. Quick- 
ly he had the ice-filled glass 
squared away, just as the bander- 
illero squares away the bull and 
poses that sacrifice to artful death, 
before the matador kills. Blend- 
ing himself into the movement, 
Servando made a right pass of 
rum with one hand, a left pass of 
coke with the other, and finished 
with a superb natural pass of 
lime, delivering the opportune li- 
bation to M....... He killed it... 
opportunely ... with precision .. . 
with a single thrust of his right 
arm. “Ole,” I said. The mortal and 
necessary spot that every matador 
must reach is hardly larger than 
a silver dollar and sits between 
the shoulders. 
“Poor little bulls,” sald my com- 
panion, the internationally known 
sports enthusiast. “Pobres toritos.” 

“Death is the point of differ- 
ence,” I said. “Across the River 
we do not believe in it. We are 
atheists, so to speak, about Death. 
But here there is Ritual in Dying 
and Art in Living. Even tomor- 
row’s stew had its Moment of 
Truth. It is all very significant.” 


“Otra cuba libre, 
said M....... 

Just then a street waif entered 
Servando’s and approached our 
table. He was bearing a bundle 
of lugubrious looking printed mat- 
ter, which he sold us for ten cents. 
He was an aggressive salesman 
and we were curious. 

T FIRST GLANCE his sheets 

seemed to be a modest news- 
paper, like the Texas Observer; 
close examination proved that they 
were nothing but diatribes, bur- 
lesques, and caricatures in verse 
of the principal merchants, gov- 
ernment employees, and other 
well-known citizenry. The publi- 
cation was decorated with skulls, 
skeletons, tombstones and other 
funeral objects. The writing took 
the form of epitaphs under such 
names as Engineer Agustin Straf- 


por favor,” 





fon, Guadalupe Trevino Kelly, Jon- 
athan Martinez, and Juan Kuan. 





Along with the local gentry, we} writing motions. “Writers,” he ex- 


saw the name of Fidel Castro. 

This epitaph, written in the ro- 
tund tongue of masters such as 
Cervantes, Henry Gonzalez, George 
Parr, and Picasso, appeared as fol- 
lows: 


Gees 


FIDEL CASTRO 
Detén tu paso cristiano 


Y repasa fijamente 
que en esta tumba corriente 


yace un ratero Cubano. 

Su suerte brillé en un astro 
que muy pronto se apagé . 
y al pobre barbudo Castro 


ni su mama le queds. 

Rendered freely into the tele- 
graphic monosyllables of Shakes- 
peare, Maury Maverick, Red Ber- 
ry, and Satchmo Armstrong, the 
epitaph goes as follows: 


Stop, Christian, gaze beneath 
And meditate on Doom: 

In this cheap grave and tomb 
There lies a Cuban thief. 


His fate was like a planet 
That fizzled out and died; 

The bearded man was on it— 
Not even mama cried. 


We also found an epitaph on 
La Television: 


With this modern invention 

The people are driven mad— 
With or without intention 

They all must endure the fad. 


The artists incredibly bum, 
The writers, the actors, announc- 
ers, 
Admit that some were bouncers 
And others agrarian scum. 


Finally Satan, the Just, 
Has taken away their dole; 
He skimmed off all of this crust 
And dumped it down in a hole. 
“Otra cuba’ libre, por favor,” 
said my globe-trotting companion, 


the famous editor W..... M...... 


“What is this? Que es esto?” 
“Ah,” said Servando, “newspa- 
per people write it.” He made 








claimed, increasing writing mo- 
tions. “Today is the Day of the 
Dead. The second of November. 
The Commemoration of the Faith- 


ful Defunct Ones. It is the cus- 
tom.” 

“Ah,” said W..... , “la costum- 
bre.” 


“Si, senor; across. the River you 
have one custom: Give away can- 
dy. Make little children sick. Over 
here (writing motions) all 
about big shots. Make big shots 
dead.” Servando roared’ with 





lthe Other Side,” 


IPOETS’ HALLOWEEN ON THE RIO GRANDE| 


| mas.” 

“See. You friend like very much. 
Write about some big politico on 
said Servando, 


setting down the glasses. “Some 
good friend licenciado. He 
like.” 

“Si,” shouted’ W .... , “algun 


grande amigo.” 

Inspiration gripped me. Hating 
myself for what I was doing, I 
came out with another calavera: 


Here lies a liberal solon, 
Familiar with the facts. 
Relaxing on his colon 





laughter. “We cal! this calaveras 
...”" He beat amiably on his skull. | 
“Skulls,” he said. “Bone,” he shout- | 
ed, his belly shaking. “Man work | 
all his life . . .” 

“Si, trabajar,” said W......, toy- | 
ing with his glass. 


“What left?” demanded Ser- 
vando, driving his question home 
with a sudden shrug that shoved 
his shoulders up to his ears. 
“Skull! . . . bone. See, here is my 
big friend, the mayor.” Servando 


put his finger on the Mayor's 
mame with respectful delight. 
“Dead!” he explained with final- 
ity. 


“My point,” I said to W....... 
“They have the Tragic Sentiment 
of Life. It enriches everything.” 

“Tomas,” said Servando, “you 
write for me... one calavera?” 

“What about?” 

“About you friend! Make every- 
body laugh. Feel good on Day of 
the Dead.” 

“One calavera, one cuba.” 

“Sure,” said Servando, 
favor to friend.” 

“Seguro,” said Willie, “los ami- 
gos.” 

I fixed the rhymes and let go: 


“make 


He let them pass the tax. 


While drawing funny faces 

And other sort of doodle, 
He drew a broader basis 

For all their tax and boodle. 


“You friend,” asked Servando, 
“is he a coyote?” 
“No! Oh, no.” I protested. “He 


is a very good man—he is for the 
people. Isn't he, W ..... ?" I said 
to my companion, the well-known 
essayist and encyclopedia of fact. 

“Si! Si, senor. Seguro. Esplen- 


dido. Es un hombre grande de 
Harris County. 

“I can't think of anyone else,” 
I said. 


“Escribe mas .. . otra!” 

“Maybe you have one friend. 
Very good friend. Compadre, you 
know. Everybody laugh.” Servando 
laughed. “Be happy on Day of the 
Dead.” 

“Escribe!” 

“The temptation was too great 

. the carnival spirit ... the 

audience .. . My muse soared on 
wings of rhythmical satire, and 
I found myself reciting: 





Pause, Christian, drop a tear 
For one who died too young, 
Recording Texas dung 

And watching conservatives leer. 


In Spain and Yazoo City, 
In England he hath trod; 
Now he lies under sod 

Who once was young and pretty. 


He waxed from wise to wiser 
And suffered mué¢h from 
drouth; 
Now Death has stopped his 
mouth 
And made him fertilizer. 


“Bueno! Mucho bueno!!" ex- 
claimed W....... “Otra cuba libre, 


Here lies a liberal writer, 
The truths he did expose, 


His eyes grew bright and brighter 


Divesting them of clothes. 


"Midst liveoaks, burrs, and cedars, 
He wooed his truths by force. 

He ravished all his readers— 
And they were dead, of course. 


“Magnifico! Soberbio! Magistral! 
Ole el arte!” said W..... “Mas...” 


HE NEXT DAY during the aft- 
ernoon I remarked to my com- 
panion, the celebrated explorer- 
sportsman-trumpeter, upon his 
fluent use of Spanish. 


“Yes,” he said, lapsing back into 





por favor. Otra calavera. Escribe 


English, “I amazed myself.” 


“So did I.” TS. 
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ELECTION NOTES 





Houston Session 


w A secret meeting of some 20 

Texas liberals with Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough in Houston was 
reported by the Houston Post, 
which found out about it and sent 
a reporter disguised as a union 
leader. Yarborough conferred with 
the group on the John Connally 
candidacy for governor and the 
possibility of his own entry into 
the race. Yarborough is expected 


to make up his mind by Jan. 20, 


two weeks before the filing dead- 
line. Those present at the meet- 
ing, held in the Las Vegas Motel 
on South Main, included Maury 
Maverick Jr. of San Antonio, Bill 
Sinkin of San Antonio, Tom Moore 
of Waco, Doug Crouch of Fort 





Political Intelligence 


Worth, Jim Sewell of Corsicana, 
Gaston Wilder of Beaumont, Ed- 
gar Berlin of Port Neches, Wood- 
row Seals of Houston, Olon Rogers 
of Houston, and Joseph Jamail of 
Houston. Yarborough, the Post 
said, told the group he felt that 
the election of John Connally as 
governor, with the backing of 
Vice-President Johnson, would be 
a blow to the Yarborough faction 
of the Democratic Party and that 
many people who have been at- 
tracted to the GOP in special elec- 
tions would return to the Demo- 
cratic Party by Connally’s election. 
Maverick described the meeting: 
“A bunch of old friends got to- 
gether to plan a Christmas and 
Ralph’s going to play Santa 
Claus.” Behind the session was the 
feeling in some Democratic circles 
that Connally’s campaign will con- 
stitute an effort on the part of 
LBJ to expand his influence in 
state government. Friends of Yar- 
borough also believe Johnson has 
tried to block him politically in 
Washington, whenever possible, on 
Texas matters ... Albert Pena, 
San Antonio Democratic organizer, 
did not attend the Houston meet- 
ing. He told the San Antonio 
Light he had to attend a county 
budget session. He said he’ does 
not know whom he will support 
for governor. Pena worked closely 
with Johnson during the Gonzalez 
election and conferred with Con- 
nally on a recent trip to Washing- 
ton. 
Cong. Jim Wright removed 
himself as a possible guber- 
natorial candidate. “If this were 
a Senate race rather than a guber- 
natorial contest, I would be a 
candidate and devote to the effort 
every ounce of energy and convic- 
tion that I possess,” he said. He 
did not say whom he would sup- 
port for governor. Wright did not 
get into the race, despite a gen- 
erally promising outlook, because: 
one, Connally would pre-empt 
many of the same financial 
sources; two, he is still in debt 
from the special Senate race; 
three, his primary object is the 
Senate; if Ralph Yarborough va- 
cates his seat for governor he will 
run for the vacancy, or otherwise 
he would wait for ’66 against John 
Tower; he might not have wished 
to alienate LBJ. 
iw Gubernatorial candidate Will 
Wilson called on the State 
Democratic Executive Committee 
to make its 20,000-name mailing 
list available to all party candi- 
dates. Charging it had become “a 
tool of the Daniel-Johnson politi- 
cal machine,” he thereby made an 
indirect attack on Connally. The 
Wilson letter will be referred to 
the executive committee. 
iw Houston liberal Don Yarbor- 
ough, hoping to get liberal 
support for governor, was speak- 
ing this week all over Texas. In 
Corpus he said Texas government 
needs to “rely more on the brains 
of its academic community and less 
on the brawn of its Austin lobby- 
ists . . . The University of Texas 
board of regents should be com- 








posed of men possessing broad 
backgrounds of scholarship instead 
of narrow backgrounds in poli- 
tics.” In Bryan, he reviewed “the 
years of apathy in Austin that 
have led to such deterioration in 
legitimate state services” and said 
“the existing decay is a red carpet 
invitation for federal action in a 
number of fields.” He said he had 
received a “flood of mail” after 
the Wright withdrawal asking him 
to run for governor. 


Fd A Belden Poll found Price 
Daniel leading the field as 
“first choice” for governor: Daniel 
29 percent, Ralph Yarborough 18, 
Allan Shivers 12, Jim Wright 7, 
Will Wilson 6, Jack Cox 5, John 
Connally 4, Marshall Formby 1, 
undecided 18. Of the 29 percent 
who named Daniel, their “second 
choice” ran like this: Ralph Yar- 
borough 35 percent, Shivers 20, 
Wilson 16, John Connally 5, Cox 4, 
Wright 3, undecided 17. 
vod Cong. Bruce Alger and Sen. 
Tower were scored 100 per- 
cent on congressional voting by 
the conservative Americans for 
Constitutional Action. Democrats 
scored all the way from Cong. 
John Dowdy’s 71 percent to Sen. 
Yarborough’s 6. 

The state parks board approved 
a staff estimate of $2.87 million 
as the initial and minimum cost of 
facilities for a state park on Padre 
Island. Not included in the esti- 
mates: a highway costing about $8 
million, annual operating costs in- 
cluding equipment, wages, and 
supplies, and. land acquisition. 

Rep. Don Kennard of Fort 

Worth will decide by Jan. 1 
whether to run for the state Sen- 
ate against Sen. Doyle Willis. 
Kennard would have run for Con- 
gress if Jim Wright had announced 
for governor. 
w County Judge Woodrow Bean 

of El Paso is considering 
running for either re-election or 
congressman-at-large. 


Sen. Charlies Herring of Aus- 
tin announced for re-election. 
He has served two terms. 


Atty. Gen. Wilson judged 

that Senator-elect Franklin 
Spears of San Antonio can con- 
tinue serving as chairman of the 
House escheat investigation com- 
mittee until either he or Rep.-elect 
Rudy Esquival, his successor in 
the House, takes the oath of of- 
fice. 


Fd Vice-President Johnson, 
speaking in Houston at a 
testimonial for Judge James Noel 
dr., said demands that judges who 
render unpopular decisions be im- 
peached will pave the way to a 
communist dictatorship. “A judge,” 
he said, “is the custodian of civil- 
ization and of all the basic values 
which we cherish in that civiliza- 
tion.” . . . Leok Magazine, in a 
featured article, revealed that 
Atty. Gen. Robert Kennedy tried 
three times to talk LBJ out of ac- 
cepting the vice-presidential nom- 
ination during the '60 Democratic 
convention. It claimed Kennedy 
urged him to drop from the race 
because “labor was in revolt, lib- 
erals wouldn't take Johnson, and 
a Texan on the ticket would split 
the party and lose the election.” 
During a tense four-hour session 
with Johnson aides, Kennedy sug- 
gested LBJ become the Party 
chairman instead, although John 
Kennedy had said a short while 
before he wanted Johnson in the 
ticket. Look reported: “Johnson 
lay on the bed muttering ‘double 
cross.’ Lady Bird was on the verge 
of tears. Rayburn was apoplectic 
. There had been no communi- 
cation with Jack Kennedy.” Then 
an intermediary called Jack, who 
said they would lose the Liberal 
Party in New York but “we're go- 
ing ahead with it.” 
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Shining Hour at A&M 


Reprinted from the Autumn issue 
of Southwest Review: 

They come into the Alma Latina, 
glowering. They are bood ole boys. 
That's what you say, when there 
is nothing else to say. They all 
look like they went to A. & M. 
That is, like deerstalkers at 
Thanksgiving. I can see them in 
the misty gray morning, with 
high-powered rifles and beady 
eyes, hunting the little ole deer. 

However, hats off, and though I 
digress: let us not belittle A. & M. 
It produced more officers than 
West Point and M.LT. and V.M.I. 
put together in the last mass dem- 
onstrations, but if we must have 
wholesale cr des, we will have 
ROTC. 

I went to A. & M. once, when I 
was fifteen. I was even a good ole 
boy, but I repent. I was in the 
cavalry. It was a hellraising outfit, 
proud of beating butt, undistin- 
guished, and the elite corps. The 
cavalry looked down on the in- 
fantry and the engineers. The cav- 
alry spoke only to artillery. 

A. & M. was a great school. 
Everybody said it was. But, in- 
sufferable Candide that I've al- 
ways been, all I remember of that 
institution like a penitentiary in 
its desolate black valley like a 
slough of despond are bare bar- 
racks and saltpeter in the food and 
hazing of a gutsplitting and re- 
lentless nature. The terror reigned 
in its hollow halls. The SPCA 
would not allow animals to be 
mistreated as the freshmen were, 
nor did we come through the or- 
deal like Comanche braves. 

E WERE as cowardly and 

sniveling a lot of cadets as 
ever dirtied their pants. We lost 
our human dignity. We were maso- 
chistic, indoctrinated early. We 
even put on airs in the cavalry, 
and did not speak to the other 
boys that didn’t have hard butts. 
The cavalry Went around with 
butts calloused like oak, bruised 
a fine mahogany, very nearly gan- 
grenous. The ideal color was 
smoked meerschaum. It wasn’t the 
manhandling that humiliated and 
degraded so much as the insane 
noise. Half the time the barracks 
sounded like a lunatic asylum. It 
wouldn't have been so bad, if they 
hadn't been so GODDAMNED 
LCUD! It was all right to beat us 
to death, but they didn’t have to 
shout us into a stupor. 

Of course, they were just good 
clean w!olesome country boys I 
KNOW I KNOW busting out with 
acne and puberty, and don't get 
me wrong. A. & M. was a great 
school. Everybody said so. 


Elections .. . 


(Continued from Page 1) 
campaign committee, said of the 
election: “We're not kidding our- 
selves. We know it is a traditional 
Democratic district, but we see 
that it is becoming respectable in 
Texas to be a Republican.” 


Small Vote 

In Rayburn’s old district, which 
has a population of only 213,374, 
the “Christmas Eve” vote is ex- 
pected to be only fractional. It is 
generally conceded that a small 
turnout will be an advantage to 
the lone Republican in the race, 
Connor Harrington of Plano. In 
the Tower-Blakley runoff, Tower 
carried 34 percent of the 18,148 
votes cast in the district. 

Bob Slagle Jr. of Sherman, 
longtime campaign manager for 
Rayburn, is the most liberal of the 
candidates. Other aspirants, all 
Democrats, are former state Sen. 
Ray Roberts of McKinney, Jack 
Finney of Greenville, and Roy 
Baker and David Brown, both of 
Sherman. 

The Denison Herald this week 
editorialized against Republican 
Harrington, put Finney in the 
same catagory, and urged its read- 
ers to “support a good Democrat 
for Mister Democrat's congression- 
al seat.” 











iMy old man said it would make 
a man out of me. 

Two boys in the cavalry died the 
year I was there, of broken spines 
and another, unable to stand the 
vicious concupiscence, jumped off 
the water tower. Then everybody 
whispered: he couldn't take it 
They turned out for chapel and 
observed silence piously, and it 
was nobody's fault, it says here, 
and the upperclassman who had 
the cursed luck to kill a freshman 
inadvertently of course and be 
cause he hit high, was even com 
miserated with, for he was a jolly 
good fellow. 

I still think people from another 


country or planet would have| 


thought everybody at A. & M. hys 
terical and crazy. But if they were 
to show that insanity’s only rela 


tive too, nobody on the campus/| 


noticed it. Instead, there prevail 
ed, despite the general misery and 
ignorance and degeneration, a de 
termined lowdown 
spirit that was certainly compul 
sory and holy in its fervor. We 
scourged ourselves like penitentes 
to be worthy of the alma mater 


We were harangued, exhorted to | 
love the alma mater, and each | 


other like pansies, because any 


body that went to A. & M. was | 


automatically a good ole boy 


We were blackmailed and beaten | 


into having that loudmouthed 
school spirit. We were considered 


subversive unless we lost our iden 


tities in the common cause. We} 


were admonished to get in ther« 
and holler ourselves hoarse at the 
football, sweat blood, and put on 
sackcloth and ashes in defeat. We 
were made to cry and blubber at 
pep rallies like a bunch of Hol) 
Rollers, but there’s no question 
and it’s something the alumni can 
look back upon with pride: there 
is no gainsaying, that the students 
at A. & M. could holler louder and 
make more noise fn concert than 
any other college in America 


E, I HAD my shining hour at 
A. & M. It came to pass be 
cause I fell out with Colonel 
Schmidt in equitation. The cavalry 
was a laugh to begin with: con 
demned horses with brands on 
their necks. Colonel Schmidt tried 
to make a monkey of me. 

“Did you ever ride a horse be 
fore?” he asked. 

I could have killed him. Colone 
Schmidt was regular Army, but he 
liked ROTC. That sort of bastard 
a Dutchman and martinet, with 
the bad grace to bully a cadet in 
front of the class. 

He saw to it that I got the bete 
noire of the stables. It was a han 
merheaded gawky weed that kick 
ed like a mule and pawed the 
ground and absolutely had to buck 
around the yard to limber up 
That specimen had been in the 
Army fifteen years without learn 
ing a thing. Every once in a while 
when the columns jogged along 
it woke up and tried to catch you 
offguard, and plunged into the 
helpless trooper in front. It had 
kicked one boy in C Troop to deatt 
that year, an innocent from Dal 
las. It threw him on the macadam 
highway, but kicked his brains out 
before he hit the road. And nobody 
was to blame, understand, unless 
it was the boy from Dallas, for 
‘being a tenderfoot. 
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‘Influential’ — Human FE 


communal 
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It used to buck when cavalry 
charged, every time. And Colonel 
Schmidt loved to lead cavairy, like 
General George Custer attacking 
defenseless Indian villages. The 
bugle blew, and the old remount 
broke in half. So one day I let it 
go. It swallowed its head. It went 
through the ranks pitching, slav- 
ering as if it had rabies. I was 
forking it every jump. It went 
grunting, straining, kicking out 
behind when I socked the blunt 
spurs to it. I sat that bucking 
horse like the stranger in the bal- 
jlad: riding the zebra dun, and 
| twirling his mustaches. 

The logheaded nag went squeal- 
ing, whirligigging, sunfishing. It 
| would try to throw up its head and 
| knock me senseless, but I batted 

t around the ears with my cam- 
If I'd had a loaded 
| quirt, I would have busted it on 
the pole and brought it down to 
|} its knees. I spurred it in the 
shoulder. I raked the flanks. It 
was a good contest ride. We went 
back and forth happily, scattering 
ROTC. Colonel Schmidt was about 

have apoplexy. His aides waved 
their sabers and he was hollering: 

WHAT D’YA THINK THIS IS: 
| A DAMNED RODEO?" 

He yelled his goddamned head 
|off, but I was too busy to pay 
heed. He had been rather helpless, 
}at that. It was not in Regulations, 
and he was lost. The cadet officers 





paign hat 


| were screaming, giving commands 

nobody obeyed. Everybody almost 
fell out of their saddles, laughing. 
We bucked by Colonel Schmidt 
and he asked if it was a rodeo 
again, and I said, “YES, OH HELL 
YES! 


It was the best audience I ever 
had. Colonel Schmidt got purple 
in the face. Then I pointed the 
hammerhead at him and his staff, 
and they took one look at this wild 
horse flying toward them and re- 
treated. In fact, they ran. They 
left the field to the contrary de- 
mented outlaw and me, but then 
it got lonesome. It came back into 
the ranks, scattering the remnant 
of the ROTC. The student officers 
tried in vain to rally the troopers. 
It was wonderful, like winning a 
war all by ourselves. 

lhe old remount and I routed 
everybody. The ROTC was de- 
moralized. The old horse had al- 
ways wanted to do just that, and 
I let it throw its head away. I 
de it into the ground finally. It 
went down, and wouldn't budge. 
It just sulled, and I got off and 
walked to the stables. Colonel 

hmidt was fit to be tied. He had 
the horse destroyed. He tried to 
drum me out of college. That 
would have suited me fine, but it 
was a free country then. The au- 
thorities could only ground me for 
the rest of the year. 
vy E NEVER CARED for the 

Army since. Every time we got 
on a polo field, I tried to run over 
them on principle. They play a 
negative chinchy game, anyway. 
They can't play, but they try to 
keep you from playing. You have 
to break it up, choust ’em around, 
get mean, but I guess I always 
had that little bit of Texas in me. 
And I learned to hate real good at 
4. & M., although maybe not the 
right people. 

JOHN HOUGHTON ALLEN 
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HUNTSVILLE 
Of the four men, two whites) 
and two Negroes, now confined | 
on Death Row in the state prison 
here awaiting execution, two pro- | 
fess innocence, one says he does | 
not remember what happened, and | 
one admits guilt. | 
Howard Stickney 
white, says the confession he} 
signed admitting murder was) 
false and he does not remember | 
what happened the night Shirley | 
and Clifford Barnes were killed, | 
as set out in previous Observers. 
His execution date is Jan. 19. 
Roosevelt Wiley, Odessa Negro, 
was convicted of murder and 
awaits execution scheduled Jan. 
11. “I'm not guilty. The other guy, 
serving a life term on Central | 
(farm), is the one who actually 
did it,” Wiley says. “He told ‘em 
I did the cuttin’ No sir, I 
didn't. I just didn’t have no help 
—no money, court-appointed law- | 
2 | 


of Houston, 





Charles Forgey, Dallas, admits 
he raped a woman two years older 
than he. He alleges, however, that 
the victim made statements which 
should have been placed in evi- 
dence at his trial, but were not, 
and that evidence was “illegally 
obtained from my home.” He is 
scheduled for execution Jan. 10. 

The fourth man on Death Row 
now is Adrian Lee Johnson, Hous- 
ton, convicted of murder in a case 
in which a white boy was stuffed 
into a refrigerator. Johnson said 
police threatened his life, and he 
signed a confession he says is 
false. He says he and other youths 
implicated were boxing some- 
where else when the crime hap- | 
pened. “I didn't make a confes- | 
sion, they told me that’s what 1| 
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done,” he said. 

Johnson turned 17 in May, 1959; 
the crime occurred in July, 1960, 
so he was subject to prosecution 
as an adult. He expected h.s sched- 
uled execution date of Dec. 19 to 
be stayed because of an indefinite 
stay granted pending resolution of 
an appeal in his case. 

In the Stickney case, petitions 
are being circulated by family and 
friends of Stickney asking that “at 
least the sentence of death be com- 
muted to life imprisonment.” 


“We want the governor to know 
the state of Texas don’t want to 
execute this boy,” Mrs. Francis 
Wagner, Stickney’s mother, told 
the Observer. 

The petition mentions “newly 
discovered evidence” it says no 
court has passed upon and one 
witness taking the fifth amend- 
ment against self-incrimination. 

Mrs. Wagner said her house has 
been sold for taxes. She named 
many lawyers who have given 
their work to the case without 
pay beyond expenses. Only one 
fee of $500 has been paid. 


Another detail has been cleared 
up in the complex Stickney case. 
Attorneys and others, pursuing 
the possibility that more persons 
were on Galveston Beach the night 
Shirley and Clifford Barnes were 
killed than just the Barneses and 
Stickney, have asked whose size 
38 bathing suit it was that was 
found near Clifford Barnes’ body. 

Neyda Eastman, a friend of the 
principals in the case, has told the 
Observer that shortly after Shir- 
ley’s remarriage on Easter Sunday, 
1958, she was heavy enough to 
wear a size 38. “It could have been 
her suit,” says Miss Eastman. 
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Painful But Necessary 


Sirs: Concerning the editorial 
of the Baptist Standard that ap- 
peared in the Observer, I would 
like to make some comments that 
are painful but necessary. I am 
in agreement with the opposition 
of the Baptist Standard to the 
ascension to the Speakership of 
the ‘House of Cong. John ‘Mc- 
Cormack. Regretfully the Massa- 
chusetts congressman has taken a 
rigid and unbending position on 
the issue of federal aid to paro- 
chial schools. I oppose such aid. 
Like Jefferson, I believe it is the 
duty of the state to educate its 
citizens. As a liberal Catholic it 
pains me to admit that a danger 
does exist and will continue to 
exist in matters concerning church 
and state. 


The day may come when the 
government of this country or its 
people will have to pass amend- 
ments to the Constitution restrict- 
ing the power of religions—as 
Mexico did. Article III of the 
Mexican Constitution states that 
religious orders are forbidden to 
engage in education; the state 
undertakes the task of educating 
its citizens. This provision has 
been relaxed somewhat allowing 
the Church to run schools but 
with the supervision of the gov- 
ernment. Article 5 prohibits mo- 
nastic orders. Article 24 provides 
religious freedom to all cults. Ar- 
ticle 130 prohibits the church from 
engaging in criticism of the laws 
of the country, the authorities in 





ticle 130 also states that all minis- 
terial persons must be native born. 
Article 27 prohibits religions from 
owning property or other money- 
making enterprises. 

It is discouraging that the Cath- 
olic hierarchy of late has encroach- 
ed upon the federal government in 
many matters. Such an attitude 
on the part of the high clergy is 
keeping the church farther and 
farther away from the people. In 
Latin America the church doesn’t 
identify itself with the progres- 
sive movements, but rather is 
against them. This aloofness can 
be detrimental to the church and 
the people. Of late many Catholic 
clergymen, including the _hier- 
archy, have been exhibiting re- 
actionary tendencies, no doubt in 
keeping with current spasmodic 
agitation. Many Catholics. will 
perhaps find this admission re- 
proachable, but conscience and 
fair play engenders me to speak 
forth. 

Abelardo S. Lozano, 3422 Frank- 
fort, El Paso. 


Pogo Poop 

Sirs: The facts are only now be- 
coming known about another con- 
troversial giveaway project. Stud- 
ies begun by the previous admin- 
istration and advanced by the 
present are being directed toward 
using public money to finance the 
absurd project of reclaiming the 
Okefenokee Swamp. Although 
there has been no official com- 
ment acknowledging or denying 
that the project is being consid- 


‘ered, an unidentifiable but impec- | 
particular or in general, or the| cable and partisan 


government. Religious miniaters | correspondent has emphatically 


are kept from voting and from | alleged that the studies are in | 
joining political organizations. Ar-' 


progress and are nearing comple- 


tion. If his allegation proves cor- 
rect, the project will no doubt en- 
rage not only members of the 
various bitching societies, but na- 
ture lovers as well. 

The most vociferous protests, 
however, will surely be made by 
the inhabitants of the Okefenokee. 
That the studies were begun at 
the request of Pogo, as main- 
tained by the Washington cor- 
respondent, is not likely. Nor is it 
likely that he plans to approach 
the Soviet government if the pres- 
ent negotiations break down. 
Those who know Pogo well feel 
certain that he has no knowledge 
of the proposed project. 

Don Alford, Orange, California. 


Denton Trouble 

Sirs: The Negro students are 
protesting the unusual hardships 
that discrimination fosters upon 
them at North Texas State Uni- 
versity at Denton, Texas. 

Negro males are not permitted 
to live on campus. 

Only 11 Negro girls are on cam- 
pus. 

They are living in the Negro 
community in college approved 
homes. (No supervision.) 

The city bus service has been 
discontinued. Students must walk 
or hitch-hike the 25 or 30 blocks to 
classes. 

No theater in Denton will ac- 
cept Negro patrons. 

There is a protest movement in 
action in Denton at present. 
(Stand-in at the theaters.) Large 





Washington | 
; on the situation. 


numbers of white sympathizers 
have joined the movement. Thanks 
for the information given in Texas 


Mrs. J. C. Craft, 2618 Warren, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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LOYAL DEMOCRATS 
STOP LOOK and LISTEN 


DON’T GET COMMITTED YET IN THE GOVERNOR'S RACE 


AN OLD FRIEND MAY FILE 


* 


Committee for a Democratic Governor 





(Pd. Political Ad.) 




















